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This is the first issue of THe Historian to be published under the 
direction of the new editor chosen in December, 1946. The newly 
selected news editor will assume full charge of the news section begin- 
ning with the next issue (fall, 1947). The editor found it necessary, 
chiefly because of limitations on space and the desirablity of getting the 
spring issue out before summer should be over, to edit some chapter 
news reports fairly drastically, and to omit some items which arrived too 
late for publication. 


The editorial policy of THe Historian remains essentially un- 
changed; the new editor hopes that members of Phi Alpha Theta will 
co-operate to maintain the standards of the retiring editor, Mr. Ham- 
mond, who supervised THE Historian from its foundation, in 1938. 


Members are invited to submit manuscripts to the editor (Earl §. 
Pomeroy, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio) and reports 
of chapter activities or historical news of interest to members of Phi 
Alpha Theta to the news editor (James E. Swain, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania). The editor and the news editor will provide 
chapters with some general suggestions regarding the form of manv- 
scripts and news reports; they will welcome suggestions or comments 
from members. 





Strange Interlude: 
The Soviet-Nazi Liaison of 1939-1941° 


MM 
Haroitp C. DEUTSCH 


I 


History records no more startling diplomatic revolution 
than the rapprochement between Germany and the Soviet 
Union in the late summer of 1939. For six years the hos- 
tility of the Nazi and Bolshevik regimes had been accepted 
as the one fixed element in the international scene. Hitler’s 
public and private pronouncements had bristled with denun- 
ciations and sarcasms about the “Soviet paradise,” and Mos- 
cow had been as eloquently abusive in reply. By 1936, Hitler, 
in his intimate circle, was preaching the inevitability of a 
new European war if his ambitions for Germany were to be 
realized, and, as the goals he set forth were all located east 
and southeast, it was generally assumed that he would even- 
tually clash with the Soviet Union. During this period, he 
was especially vehement whenever assailed from any quarter 
with estimates of Soviet power which he regarded as exag- 
gerated. General Thomas, chief of the War Economy De- 
partment of the Supreme Command, has graphically described 
the verbal spanking administered to him and other members 
of an economic mission which visited Russian industrial 


* Presidential address presented on December 27, 1946, at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary meeting of Phi Alpha Theta, held in New York jointly with 
the meeting of the American Historical Association. Professor Deutsch was 
chief of the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services 
Mission to Germany and later counsel of the State Department Special 
Interrogation Mission. According to Professor Deutsch, “the material on 
which the paper is based is derived exclusively from German documents and 
the testimony of German leaders. Under the circumstances this cannot be a 
final story but is necessarily a one-sided account, however much it has 
been checked and cross-checked.” The author is professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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plants in 1933 at the invitation of the Soviet Government. 
They had allowed themselves to be misled by Potemkin vil- 
lages, Hitler contemptuously told them. His policy, he 
insisted, was unchangeable: eternal conflict with the Soviet 
Union. Members of the Moscow embassy who spoke words 
of warning were denounced as “half Russian.” General 
Guderian was reprimanded severely for venturing to include 
a high estimate of the Russian tank position in his well- 
known book on that weapon. 

The real turning point in this policy was the Munich 
conference. The Soviets were driven into isolation and were 
forced to contemplate a drastic revision of their alignments. 
Hitler, on his part, was confirmed in his mounting contempt 
for the weakness and indecision of the Western Powers and at 
the same time grew enraged over their reluctance to disinter- 
est themselves in the affairs of Eastern Europe. “England 
does nothing but bluff,” was his vehement reply to warning 
voices during the following months. Ribbentrop, who at 
about this time described himself to an acquaintance as “the 
Fuehrer’s loudspeaker,” went so far as to forbid any expres- 
sion in the Foreign Office of the opinion that Britain would 
fight in behalf of Poland. Persons who spoke or thought in 
this fashion, said the Foreign Minister, were either in Brit- 
ish pay or at least under the influence of the British Secret 
Service. He even made the extravagant threat to shoot per- 
sonally any member of his staff who disobeyed this order. 

Though Hitler thus confided in the continued compla- 
cency of the Western Powers, he saw the advantage of playing 
upon their anxieties by raising the threat of a German accom- 
modation with Russia. As the question now at issue con- 
cerned Poland, the object of so many deals between Russia 
and the German powers in the past, this in itself suggested the 
possibility of a sudden alteration in the diplomatic scenery. 
‘That Stalin might welcome proposals for a “realistic” ar- 
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rangement, was indicated by him on the very eve of the 
German annexation of Bohemia and Moravia (March 15, 
1939). Even violently contrasting forms of government, the 
Soviet dictator said, should not prove a hindrance to prac- 
tical co-operation between states which had common 
material interests. To be sure it was understood, Moscow 
even informally appraised Berlin that this had been said 
with Germany in mind. 

At this juncture Hitler appears to have hesitated. Early 
in March, he had administered a rebuff to the Kremlin by 
recalling Minister Schnurre, who had been invited to Mos- 
cow for the discussion of economic relations. Though the 
negotiations had already been announced in the press, 
Schnurre was stopped en route at Warsaw and ordered home. 
The stiffening of Britain’s attitude after the seizure of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, which involved the guarantee to Poland 
(March 31) and the first overtures to Russia to join with 
the Western “peace bloc,” put an end to these hesitations. 
Late in March or early April, Hitler called in the comman- 
der-in-chief of the Army, General von Brauchitsch, and said 
to him smilingly, “Please sit down and get a grip on your- 
self. My next step will come unexpected to you. I am 
preparing to make a visit of state to Moscow.” 

Hitler realized, however, that such a rapprochement 
would require some preparation. The first public sign of the 
alteration in his policy came in a speech to the Reichstag on 
April 28. Even casual observers noted that this was com- 
pletely free of the usual invectives against the Soviet Union. 
That the omission was not lost upon the Kremlin was indi- 
cated a week later (May 5) by the dismissal of Maxim Lit- 
vinov, the symbol of collective action against German aggres- 
sion, and his replacement by Molotov, whose status as a 
“genuine Russian” made him an acceptable negotiator to the 
anti-Semites of Berlin. 
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Hitler now proposed to Moscow the resumption of the 
economic negotiations that had been interrupted in March. 
The Kremlin agreed after some hesitation but cautiously 
refrained from again inviting Schnurre to Moscow. Instead, 
its chargé d'affaires in Berlin, Astrachov, and the head of its 
trade delegation there, Babinsky, were designated to enter 
into discussions with Schnurre. Hitler and Ribbentrop 
followed these talks with the closest attention. To lead on 
the Soviets, Schnurre was instructed to introduce into his 
conversations some complimentary remarks Hitler was sup- 
posed to have made about Stalin. The Fuehrer, the Russian 
negotiators were told, had recently for the first time had 
the opportunity to observe Stalin closely during a newsreel 
showing. He had thereupon stated that he had not pre- 
viously appreciated the attractive and powerful personality 
of the Russian leader. Meanwhile, Hitler (on May 23) 
explained his Polish policy to his Service chiefs and under- 
lined the need of securing Russian co-operation for the iso- 
lation of Poland and the strengthening of the German eco- 
nomic position. 

Stalin’s policy at this point is subject to diverse interpre- 
tations. The Munich and other experiences had (quite 
understandably) made him as distrustful of British as of 
German policy. The danger of being thrust forward and 
abandoned in the path of the Nazi steamroller must have 
appeared very real to him. At the same time, an eventual 
clash with the Third Reich must have continued to look in- 
evitable. Under the circumstances, the safest course seemed 
to be a resort to the traditional Russian policy of the Peredy- 
shka (the breathing-space) by turning the tables on the 
Western allies and encouraging them to become committed 
to a showdown with Nazi Germany. It may never be entirely 
clear whether in the summer of 1939 he entered upon nego- 
tiations with France and Britain with the sincere intention 
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of striving for an accommodation. Certainly his tactics were 
at least equally calculated to induce Hitler to offer the maxi- 
mum price for Russian co-operation and at the same time 
to maneuver both him and the Western Powers into positions 
of mutual defiance from which retreat would be difficult if 
not impossible. Having first induced the Western allies to 
substitute the idea of a defensive alliance for a treaty of 
guarantee to the threatened secondary states, he next secured 
the dispatch of military missions to Moscow. Only then 
(August) did he bring forward his demand for a free hand 
in the Baltic states, a proposal which he probably knew to be 
inacceptable. 

More definite indication of a lack of sincerity lies in the 
fact that almost coincidentally with the arrival of the allied 
military missions in Moscow, bids were requested in Berlin. 
Astrachov was instructed to inform Schnurre that, in the 
Russian view, prolonged economic co-operation would not 
be feasible without a concurrent political understanding. 
Germany was asked to express itself on this point. 

The overture arrived in Berlin on August 6. Hesitation 
seems to have been very brief. According to ex-foreign min- 
ister Neurath, who had been thoroughly side-tracked during 
the previous year and a half, he met Hitler at Bayreuth about 
this time. After some exchanges on indifferent matters, 
Hitler suddenly asked him what he would think of coming 
to terms with Russia. When Neurath replied that he had 
advocated this right along, Hitler raised doubts about the 
reaction of the Nazi Party. The former minister brushed 
this aside by saying that Hitler knew perfectly well that he 
could do whatever he pleased with the Party. Hitler appar- 
ently hardly needed this encouragement, for he now vigor- 
ously seized the initiative and ordered his ambassador, Count 
von der Schulenburg, to propose that Ribbentrop immedi- 
ately proceed to Moscow to conclude an agreement on a 
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broad basis. Stalin and Molotov seem to have been some- 
what startled by the speed with which the ball was tossed 
back to them. On August 14, Molotov replied that the 
Kremlin now accepted the sincerity of the German desire 
for rapprochement and no longer feared to be misled as in 
the case of the cancelled Schnurre visit of the previous 
spring. Ribbentrop’s trip to Moscow was welcome but 
would have to be postponed until September to avoid em- 
barrassing contacts with the Allied military missions then in 
Moscow. 

Hitler was entertaining Count Ciano at the Salzburg 
opera when this message arrived. He turned to his guest, 
who had brought a little encouraging statement from Musso- 
lini, with, “I have just received very good news,” and kept 
the Italian on tenterhooks before telling him what it was all 
about. But whereas the news was welcome enough, it was 
not that for which Hitler had hoped. Urged on by Goering, 
Hitler decided to make a personal appeal to Stalin to treat 
immediately. His message stressed the extreme urgency of an 
early understanding and referred frankly to the German time 
table for action against Poland. All accounts from mem- 
bers of Hitler’s entourage are eloquent concerning the ten- 
sion at the Berghof while Stalin’s reply was awaited. Ac- 
cording to Goering, Hitler called him at 3:00 a. m. (probably 
on August 19) and expressed his anxiety as no reply had yet 
been received. He was beginning to feel that he had made 
a “stupid mistake” and inclined to blame Goering for inspir- 
ing it. Half an hour later the telephone rang again and now 
a jubilant Hitler announced Stalin’s agreement to the visit. 
The day of exuberant rejoicing which followed was unique 
in the annals of the Berchtesgaden retreat. 

Ribbentrop and his suite arrived in Moscow on August 
23. Their prevailing sentiments were curiosity and some 
anxiety about their reception. They found neither bands 
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nor guard of honor—only Molotov’s deputy, Potemkin, to 
provide the more essential proprieties. At 4:00 p. m. Rib- 
bentrop found himself face to face with Stalin and Molotov 
inthe Kremlin. At first the Russians were cool and reserved. 
Stalin immediately indicated Russia’s interest in the Baltic 
states and asked whether Germany were concerned about 
Libau and Windau, the westernmost ports of Latvia. He left 
no doubt that there would be no use to continue if this were 
the case. Ribbentrop offered to ask Hitler, and within a few 
minutes a telephone connection had been established with 
the latter at the Obersaltzberg. Hitler left the phone for a 
moment to consult a map and then announced his readiness 
to yield the eastern Baltic lands to Russia. 

This concession broke the ice completely. In a single, 
prolonged session, understanding was reached on all points, 
and the treaties—a public non-aggression pact and a secret 
settlement of territorial issues—were signed in the early hours 
of August 24, though predated to August 23. Proceedings 
were concluded with a toast to Hitler’s health, and the weary 
Germans staggered off for a brief rest before leaving for home 
on the same day. 

The territorial arrangements of the Moscow treaty divided 
Eastern Europe into Russian and German spheres. Finland, 
Estonia, and Latvia were allotted to the Russian portion, 
Lithuania to the German one. Poland was to be cut apart at 
the “line of the four rivers” (San, Vistula, Narew, and Pisa) . 
It is not entirely clear whether the return of Bessarabia to 
Russia was already determined at this time or whether this 
decision was not incorporated until the later September 
treaty. 

The deal with Russia having been consummated, the die 
to all intents and purposes was cast for Adolf Hitler. To his 
intimate circle he had been saying that if the unexpected 
should happen and the Soviets arrive at an understanding 
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with the Western Powers, he would reduce steam, allow the 
annual Nazi Party convention to meet as scheduled in Sep- 
tember, and postpone the solution of the Polish question 
for a more propitious occasion. He had little doubt about 
his ability again to allay the international tension if that 
should prove imperative. But now that Russia had been 
“fixed,” he was ready to order full speed ahead. It gave him 
a potent defense against the warning voices which ventured 
to make themselves heard to the very end. To his assembled 
military chiefs, to whom he announced the pact (somewhat 
prematurely) on August 22, it was presented as the clinching 
argument that the war with Poland would not develop into 
a world conflict. 

In this same speech, as well as in conversations during the 
ensuing weeks, Hitler spoke of the Russian entente as repre- 
senting a “complete turn” in his foreign policy and that this 
reorientation would last for a long time. Only after the vic- 
tories in Poland and his decision to turn the “token” war 
in the West into a fight to a decision, did he commence to 
speak of the entente in terms of a truce that could be termi- 
nated at his convenience. 


II 


The Soviet partnership in the rape of Poland was under- 
lined during the German campaign by the military conver- 
sations which took place at that time. During the first few 
days, the Russian military attaché in Berlin was kept in- 
formed in a general way about the progress and plans of 
operations. During one of his visits to the Supreme Com- 
mand, he was shown a map outlining the territories to be 
occupied. These included the oil fields of Drohobycz, which 
had been assigned to the Russian sphere. His report to Mos- 
cow produced enough excitement to induce Stalin personally 
to ask the German military attaché, General Késtring, for 
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clarification. Késtring took the Soviet protest to Berlin 
(September 10), where there developed a somewhat acid 
exchange between Ribbentrop and the Supreme Command 
on who was to blame for the misunderstanding. The result 
of this incident was greater Russian insistence upon being 
kept au courrant, and regular conversations were carried on 
thereafter to insure co-operation between the military au- 
thorities. 

The rapid collapse of Polish resistance, which had least 
of all been anticipated in Moscow, immediately raised the 
problem of implementing the broad agreements on principle 
which had been hurriedly hashed together in August. Once 
more Ribbentrop journeyed to Moscow (September 27), 
though the Germans were not particularly happy about being 
the visiting parties twice in succession. This time they were 
received with a guard of honor and a full dress band, which 
obliged with a military march in place of the Horst Wessel 
Lied. Two days of arduous negotiations followed, during 
which Stalin did all the essential speaking for Russia, al- 
though he continually recollected himself to defer to Molo- 
tov. His quiet, determined attitude and the manner in 
which his colleagues quailed when he appeared to disapprove 
of their remarks left no doubt, however, as to who made de- 
cisions. Stalin expressed his intense satisfaction with Ger- 
man victories and his anticipation of friendly co-operation in 
the implementation of the August treaty. He immediately 
suggested an important alteration in the stipulations of that 
treaty with respect to Poland. The line of the four rivers, 
it had occurred to him on further reflection, cut right 
through solidly Polish lands. Thus it left the completely 
Polish Lublin district in Russian hands. History, said Stalin, 
had shown that the Poles, like all peoples, strove unceasingly 
to live in the same state. If the original provision were per- 
mitted to stand, the Poles would do their utmost to create 
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discord between Russia and Germany. He therefore pro- 
posed that the German sphere should be shoved forward to 
the Bug, in return for which Lithuania should now be as- 
signed to Russia. Ribbentrop once again telephoned Hitler, 
who quickly signified his full agreement. 

One member of the German delegation was sharp enough 
to note that the boundary outlined by Stalin coincided almost 
exactly with the so-called Curzon line of 1920 and thus would 
provide an admirable basis for a future Russo-British under- 
standing. History, this astute individual also urged, had 
demonstrated that the interests of the Eastern Powers in 
Poland had been an element of union rather than of discord, 
and that this principle had, in fact, been one of the corner- 
stones of Bismarck’s policy. These observations received scant 
attention, and the rather free and easy drawing of frontiers 
with red crayon (another source says green) proceeded 
rapidly, much to the distress of later boundary commissions 
which had to worry about such concrete details as the loca- 
tion of roads, power stations, and industrial establishments. 
Secret additional protocols provided for the ceding of the 
Mariampol district of Lithuania to Germany and that the 
two contracting parties would determine the fate of Poland 
in common. It was further agreed that each party would 
inform the other in advance before any important action 
in Europe. 

Some of Stalin’s remarks on the European scene are worth 
noting. In distinguishing between the negotiating parties 
and the Western world he continuously referred to the latter 
as the “satiated powers.” “England,” he said, “will carry on 
a limited and shrewd war against you. I shall not permit 
that the satiated nations secure the mastery over Germany.” 
Toward Turkey he betrayed rancor for having moved away 
from Russia since Montreux: “Turkey,” he asserted acidly, 
“has deserved a spanking.” When Ribbentrop argued that 
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the final communiqué should solicit the co-operation of 
Japan, Stalin replied: “Your aim is good, the means poor. I 
know the Asiatics better than you do. I am not opposed to 
co-operation with Japan, for if the Soviet Union, Germany 
and Japan stand together, the satiated nations, England, 
France and the United States, can do nothing against them. 
It is asserted that I am supporting China, but I am sending 
only a few arms in exchange for necessary raw materials. 
England, the United States and some other countries are 
making considerably larger deliveries.” 

The meetings were not without exchanges of (more or 
less) delicate compliments. A state banquet in the golden 
Tartar room of the Kremlin was attended by all the gran- 
dees of the Soviet Union. Perhaps wanting to make his 
guests feel at home, Stalin proposed a toast to Berian, the head 
of the NKVD, as “the chief of my Gestapo.” A further touch 
of humor was provided by the naivety of the interpreter Pav- 
lov, who, struck by the fact that the preposition ‘“‘von’’ pre- 
ceded the names of the more distinguished visitors, suddenly 
decided to do the prominent Russians equal honor by trans- 
lating the toasts and remarks of ““Tovarish von Kaganovitch,” 
“Tovarish von Molotov,” and so on down the line. The con- 
ference ended in a glow of mutual satisfaction—almost affec- 
tion. Weeks later the ecstasy of Ribbentrop was still so pro- 
nounced that he told the unhappy Ciano of having felt in 
the Kremlin like “among old Nazi party members.” When 
the Italian reacted rather glumly to this, Ribbentrop added 
generously, ‘‘or in the circle of the Fascist old guard to whose 
fellowship you introduced me in Milan.” 

The months which followed were devoted to working out 
the details of the economic and boundary questions. With 
respect to the deal on the Baltic states, the Russians rushed 
to collect their first installments with disconcerting precipi- 
tancy. As, on the morning following the conclusion of the 
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treaty, Ribbentrop ascended the steps of the Kremlin, he was 
embarrassed to meet the Estonian foreign minister, Selters, 
stumbling down like a broken man. Notices were already 
being served on the victims, and, with the exception of Fin- 
land, they bowed to the inevitable and accepted the proposed 
mutual assistance pacts. 

Between Russia and Germany, the most troublesome 
problems concerned the far-reaching Russian demands for 
special types of war materials. Ambassador Karl Ritter, the 
chief trade specialist of the foreign office, conducted the 
negotiations in Moscow. When Stalin asked for heavy ma- 
chine tools, airplanes, anti-aircraft guns, the warships Liitzow, 
Seydlitz and Prinz Eugen, the plans for the battleships Bis- 
marck and Tirpitz, and the heavy turrets of still larger battle- 
ships then under construction, Ritter felt it necessary to re- 
turn to Berlin to consult with Goering, Raeder and the Army 
chiefs. On the whole he was amazed at the readiness of 
military quarters to concede some of the most prized weap- 
ons. Thus a whole battery of the latest German flak artil- 
lery was actually delivered to Russia in May, 1940. We know 
now what Ritter merely surmised, that Hitler personally 
made the decisions on most points. 

Ritter returned to Moscow, where, in conformity with the 
Russian predilection for turning night into day for diplomatic 
discussions, he was summoned to the Kremlin at 12:90 a. m. 
and talked to Stalin from 1 to 5 a.m. The Soviet chief ap- 
peared delighted with the German’s business-like rendition 
of his government’s reply (request no. 1, “yes;” request no. 2, 
“yes;” request no. 3, “yes, with such and such reservations,” 
etc.). For once the usually reticent dictator opened up and 
delivered himself of a general exposé on his economic posi- 
tion, the general tenor of which was somewhat as follows: 

“We no longer need help from you or America in such 
fields as heavy industry, medium and small electrical manu- 
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factures and certain branches of chemicals. We do, however, 
still require technical help in battleship construction. The 
Tsar’s admirals were no good. My admirals have been entirely 
asleep. We also need heavy machine tools and mining equip- 
ment, big electrical assemblies, processes in the manufacture 
of synthetics, etc.’” Stalin climaxed his remarks significantly: 
“If we can continue to work together like this for four or 
five years, we will be able to produce enough raw materials 
to supply two Germanies.” If these words were sincerely 
uttered, and the atmosphere that night was such as stimu- 
lated self-revelation, Stalin was allowing himself, for the mo- 
ment at least, to think in terms of an indefinite prolongation 
of the new partnership. 

The Germans also made requests that were not always 
modest. Thus they were anxious to secure both Arctic and 
Far Eastern bases for the outfitting of their auxiliary cruisers. 
In October 1939, the Russians offered “Base North” near 
Murmansk but later made reservations on its use. With 
respect to a Far Eastern base, they kept putting off a decision, 
but their “attitude of refusal” discouraged German insistence. 

Both sides made truly astounding economic concessions 
at times. Thus Hitler during the spring of 1940 gave deliv- 
eries to Russia priority over those to the German army, while 
Stalin on one occasion granted materials from Russia’s spe- 
cial war reserve. 

Ill 

The outbreak of the Russo-Finnish War imposed, to use 
Admiral Raeder’s words, “a heavy moral burden” on Russo- 
German co-operation. There can be no slightest doubt that 
the difficulties encountered by the Russians had a profound 
effect on Hitler and his chief advisers; it is one of the few 
points on which there is absolute unanimity among the sur- 
vivors. ‘The Russian mass is no match for an army with 
modern equipment and superior leadership,” was the tenor 
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of a contemporary General Staff appreciation (December 31, 
1939). Certainly such estimates had a major influence on 
later decisions. But in the winter of 1939-40, economic and 
other considerations demanded the continuance of good 
relations with the Soviets. Hitler even went out of his way 
to soft pedal overly enthusiastic expressions of sympathy for 
the Finns. Over Jodl’s signature he inserted an article in the 
Voelkischer Beobachter which stressed the handicaps of the 
Russian winter campaign and insisted on a realistic rather 
than a sentimental attitude. 

The spring of 1940 still passed without any noticeable 
change of relations. The Russian attitude during the Nor- 
wegian campaign was not merely formally “correct” but 
entirely satisfactory from a Berlin standpoint, and the reports 
of Schulenburg underlined the complete lack of signs of 
uneasiness about German victories. This complacency, how- 
ever, was quickly wiped out by the staggering German suc- 
cesses in the West. Stalin was suddenly forced to appreciate 
his mistake in anticipating a drawn-out, exhausting struggle. 
On June 10, the German military attaché in Moscow reported 
a “noticeable cooling off and technical difficulties on the 
part of the Russians.” An even less mistakable sign of the 
near-panic in Soviet ruling circles was the almost disorderly 
haste with which the Russians now sought to strengthen 
their position in the West by exacting the utmost from the 
stipulations of the Moscow treaties. The annexation of the 
Baltic states and the seizure of Bessarabia were something of 
a shock to Berlin even though they came within the scope of 
the pact. The move into Northern Bukovina had not been 
authorized, and the Germans later set this up as a major 
grievance against the Soviets. The fact is, however, that 
Schulenburg was officially informed two days before the occu- 
pation and that his report to Berlin remained without answer. 
The ambassador later stated his conviction that the Russians 
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would have desisted altogether if Germany had protested, and 
they did, in fact, restrict their occupation to the northern 
part of the province when he objected, on his own respon- 
sibility, against their going farther. 

All in all, the Soviet surge westward produced both un- 
easiness and disappointment in Berlin. Apparently it had 
been hoped that the Russians would hesitate to exploit to the 
limit the deal of August-September, 1939. Hitler henceforth 
made a great show of anxiety to his entourage about the 
closer approach of Russian troops to the German borders. 
Goering and others have insisted that at this time there were 
only eight German divisions in the East, for one brief period 
only five. Against this, Jodl told the writer that the Rus 
sians had eighty divisions on the German border by the au- 
tumn of 1940 and that the German intelligence had spotted 
them so exactly that he could still (October 1945) indicate 
the location of each division on a map. It is noteworthy, 
however, that most contemporary exchanges between mem- 
bers of the German government recognized the essentially 
defensive purposes of the Russian preparations. “Russia 
goes in deadly fear of us,” is a common refrain in the German 
documents. 

A good deal of mystery surrounds the evolution of Hit- 
ler’s decision to turn on the Soviets. Sensing the strong 
(though largely passive) opposition to such a new reversal of 
policy, he seems to have opened his mind only slowly and 
partially even to his intimates. The first known revelation 
of his intentions was made to a small military circle at Berch- 
tesgaden on July 29. The special train bearing Jodl’s Opera- 
tions Department of the Supreme Command had halted at 
Bad Reichenhall, and Jodl, alone, was summoned to the Berg- 
hof. Hitler set forth that a showdown with Russia was inevi- 
table and that it would be wise to strike as soon as the military 
situation should permit. He regarded a Russian surprise 
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attack on Germany or Rumania in the fall as probable and 
instructed Jodl to draw up plans for a counter-concentration. 
The discussion seems to have entered into considerable detail, 
including reference to such problems as the transfer of the 
air force between Eastern and Western fronts. It also seems 
that there already was some talk about operational objectives 
in the East, where the future “military frontiers” were de- 
fined to include Transcaucasia and the line of the Volga. 

Jodl returned to Reichenhall to spread consternation 
among his staff and to order the preparation of a preliminary 
directive which was actually issued on August 9 under the 
heading Aufbau-Ost. This dictated the measures of the in- 
telligence and communications services, on road _ building 
and repair, on billeting preparations, and so on. It was 
approximately at this time that Jodl and Keitel, who had not 
been at the Berghof on July 29, were shocked to learn that 
Hitler no longer spoke in terms of preparing for a possible 
Soviet surprise attack but was eager to seize the initiative 
and to take the offensive himself during the fall. The mili- 
tary men disapproved vehemently and marshalled their argu- 
ments in a memorandum drawn up by Keitel and read to 
Hitler early in September. The chief-of-staff enumerated 
the obvious seasonal handicaps and also advocated that the 
show-down with Russia be postponed as long as possible 
so as to secure first a maximum quantity of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. According to Keitel’s account, Hitler at the 
conclusion of this recital confined himself to a laconic, “I 
agree,” and therewith the attack on Russia was postponed 
for at least a season. The concentration of military resources 
in the East, however, continued, and the discussion of stra- 
tegic problems reached an advanced stage. The code word 
Ostfall (Case East) appears in the documents for the first 
time in late October. Meanwhile, diplomacy was given time 
for one final inning. 





The Soviet-Nazi Liaison of 1939-1941 


Even the official aspects of Russo-German relations had 
become clouded by the autumn of 1940. Undoubtedly the 
sorest point for both parties was the Rumanian problem. 
Since the second Vienna Award (August 30, 1940) and the 
abdication of King Carol, Rumania had become thoroughly 
entangled in the Axis net. The new dictator, Marshal Anton- 
escu, had visited Berlin in September and made a prodigious 
impression on Hitler as a man of furious energy and iron 
determination: no other foreign personality ever exercised 
so great an influence over the Nazi dictator. Antonescu 
offered to build up the Rumanian army to the utmost and to 
fight at Germany’s side for the recovery of the lost territories. 
Rumania had already been granted a guarantee of her re- 
maining frontiers by Germany and Italy in an annex to the 
Vienna Award. Such a guarantee could only be directed 
against Russia, which, moreover, had not been consulted in 
the whole matter as, under the terms of the second Moscow 
treaty, it should have been on all Balkan questions. The Rus- 
sians were not even apprised of the action until a few hours 
before the signatures were affixed. 

By arrangement with Antonescu, a German military mis- 
sion and some “troops in training” (Ausbildungstruppen) 
were sent to Rumania in October. Even earlier, some dis- 
guised SS troops had been dispatched to act as guards in the 
Ploesti oil fields. To all intents and purposes Rumania had 
become an Axis protectorate. 

The developments concerning Rumania contributed 
much to Russian touchiness about the tightening of the Axis 
grip along the whole sweep of the Danube. Molotov made 
no bones about this when he protested (September 11) about 
the omission of the USSR from those invited to a conference 
on the future status of the Danube Commission. When 
Schulenburg replied that the agenda concerned only the 
upper reaches of the river, Molotov observed sharply that 
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Russia was interested in all Danube questions. Thereupon, 
the Soviets were included in a conference which convened 
during the fall and whose only accomplishment was (early 
in 1941) the dissolution (over British protests) of the old 
Danube Commission. 

Further friction and (on the Russian side) a good deal 
of suspicion grew out of the question of the Mariampol region 
of Lithuania, which had been assigned to Germany in the 
second Moscow pact but which the Russians had been al- 
lowed to occupy with the rest of Lithuania. In August, 1940, 
Molotov offered to buy the area for a sum of $7,000,000. 
Ribbentrop let the matter drift until Molotov lost patience 
and acidly observed to Schulenburg that he wondered 
whether Germany was trying to preserve a friction point. 
Ribbentrop thereupon asked for 55,000,000 RM in goods 
and raw materials, and the Russians finally agreed to 30,000,- 
000 RM. Before deliveries had commenced, however, Rib- 
bentrop suddenly requested immediate payment in gold, a 
proposition which could hardly appeal to the Kremlin as a 
reassuring gesture. 

A final cause for uneasiness in Moscow was the forma- 
tion of the Three Power Pact, which had been concluded 
between Germany, Italy and Japan early in September. While 
this was obviously pointed against the United States, and 
though article No. 5 expressly stated that it was not directed 
against the Soviet Union, the Kremlin apparently felt that 
this detail admitted too easily of revision. It also did not 
feel very comfortable about the tendency of the pact to snow 
ball into a lineup which tied the little states of Southeastern 
Europe to the Axis. 

So it was under clouded skies that the visit of Molotov 
to Berlin was inaugurated. It had been understood after 
Ribbentrop’s September journey that the next visit of state 
would find the Russians in the role of guests, and during the 
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following months the Germans had repeatedly tried to set 
the stage for a meeting between Stalin and Hitler in Berlin. 
The Soviets had always evaded this by pleading either the 
press of business or that the state of Stalin’s health prohibited 
a journey by air. 

Hitler and Molotov met in the afternoon of November 
12 in what history may designate one of the truly fateful 
conferences of this century. The die, to all appearances, was 
not yet cast. The Soviet delegate came armed with definite 
questions and proposals; there is little doubt that if an ac- 
commodation could be reached the Russians were prepared 
to continue the relationship indefinitely. But if it was to 
continue to back up Germany further in its contest with the 
West, the Soviet Government required guarantees of a very 
concrete nature that would make a subsequent German at- 
tack difficult. As for Hitler, the necessity of postponing 
action until at least the following spring appears to have 
given him pause and induced him to review his policy for 
the last time. If the Soviets should put up with a Nazi ver- 
sion of dividing the world, if they raised no demands that 
might alter the strategic situation in their favor, if Germany 
were assured the economic resources necessary for an all-out 
effort against Britain, then the showdown with Russia might 
yet be avoided—or at least postponed indefinitely. 

In this historic discussion, Hitler led with a review of the 
world situation. Britain’s defeat, he said, was a foregone 
conclusion and the time had come to consider the disposi- 
tion of her far-flung possessions, the digestion of which 
should occupy all European and Asiatic powers for decades. 
Italy desired to extend her empire in East Africa, while Ger- 
Many expected to annex territories in Central and West 
Africa. Japan needed to expand southward in order to secure 
raw materials and areas for colonization. Russia’s natural 
road of expansion was also toward the warm waters to the 
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south. This plan of division, thought Hitler, promised a 
minimum of conflict and provided an admirable basis for the 
inclusion of Russia in the Three-Power Pact. 

Molotov thanked Hitler for his frank statement but im- 
plied that the time for such far-reaching agreements had not 
yet come. During the past year, a number of difficulties had 
arisen which had bred some misunderstanding and might 
develop friction. First, there was the Finnish problem. Did 
Germany still recognize the provision of the Moscow treaty 
by which Finland was included in the Russian orbit? The 
Finnish attitude toward Russia, he said, had stiffened 
noticeably since the peace and the reason for this might be 
the presence of German troops and the sweeping economic 
arrangements with Germany by which the latter was even 
delivering some arms. 

Hitler affirmed that the Moscow treaty stood in every 
respect. But Germany was engaged in a hard fight with 
Britain, which was trying to cut off Germany’s supply of raw 
materials. The neutral northern states were important 
sources. Any disturbance in this area therefore lowered the 
German war potential and also encouraged the British to 
establish themselves in Northern Europe. For these reasons, 
Germany could not tolerate another attack on Finland. 

Molotov denied that Russia necessarily contemplated an- 
other war with Finland. He must ask whether Germany 
recognized that Finland belonged exclusively to the Russian 
sphere. Hitler said that he had already answered that ques- 
tion but that he must repeat that an attack on Finland would 
seriously jeopardize Russo-German relations. 

This line of discussion having yielded him little profit, 
Molotov brought up Poland and asked whether Germany 
was already making plans for the future of that country, 
which, he reminded Hitler, was to be determined by the two 
powers in common. Hitler promptly shut off discussion on 
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this point by stating that it could be considered only after 
the war. 

Continuing to move his gaze southward, Molotov next 
turned to Rumania and voiced the anxiety of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment about a guarantee that seemed to be directed against 
Russia. Hitler maintained that the Balkans were Germany’s 
second great source of raw material and foodstuffs. Here too 
it was necessary to forestall complications that would give the 
British an opportunity to interfere. The events in Greece 
proved the justice of such anxiety. Now Russia, in June, 
had suddenly addressed an ultimatum to Rumania, which, 
aside from Bessarabia, had also demanded Bukovina, not 
mentioned in the Moscow treaty. Germany had had a hard 
time of it persuading King Carol to submit. The Hungar- 
ian and Bulgarian revisionist demands had then further 
shaken the Rumanian state. To preserve order in Rumania 
and protect oil deliveries, Germany had had to make some 
concessions on its part. The Rumanian government had 
stated that without an Axis guarantee it would be unable to 
maintain its authority. Time had been lacking to inform 
the USSR, which had raised the whole problem by its own 
precipitate proceeding. 

Molotov, disdaining further argument on Rumania, said 
that Hitler’s last remarks led to his fourth point. Moscow 
was anxious to arrive at an arrangement with Sofia similar 
to that between Bucharest and Berlin. There was no thought 
of imperiling the Bulgarian monarchy or social order. The 
USSR desired merely a defensive alliance and the right to 
maintain certain garrisons which would insure access to the 
Mediterranean from where attacks had often been directed 
against Russia. For the same reason the Soviets wished to 
occupy strong points on the Straits and in the Aegean islands 
which controlled access to them. 

At this stage Hitler became frosty indeed. He asked 
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pointedly whether Bulgaria had asked Russia for a guarantee 
such as Rumania had requested of Germany. Ignoring this 
query, Molotov said that what he wanted to ascertain was the 
attitude of Germany. Hitler replied coldly that the situation 
in Rumania was fundamentally different from that in Bul- 
garia. As for the Straits, Germany could hardly make any 
commitment without consulting its ally, Mussolini, who was 
also vitally interested in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
Soviet foreign commissar, obviously not overly impressed by 
Hitler’s sudden eagerness to defer to his ally, said these last 
points were very important and needed early clarification. 

Up to this moment Molotov had heard little enough to 
reassure him on any of the matters he had raised. Evidently 
desirous to salvage at least something from the discussion, 
he returned to Hitler’s pronouncement on the British 
possessions in Asia and asked whether under this he could 
assume that Germany was not interested in the areas south 
of the Caucasus. Hitler reaffirmed this and added, “On the 
contrary, Germany would welcome the expansion of the 
Soviet Union in that direction.” On this somewhat more 
cordial note the conversation came to an end. 

We can only surmise the state of mind of Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov in the evening of November 12, 1940. That he was in no 
jovial mood may be inferred from the edge on some of his 
remarks to Ribbentrop at the state banquet tendered him by 
the latter. In the midst of these festivities, the Royal Air 
Force arrived on the scene, and the two foreign ministers 
were hurried into a shelter. There they passed the time by 
going over some of the ground covered during the day. Rib- 
bentrop again argued that the Persian Gulf was the natural 
outlet for Russia, in particular because the Baltic was bottled 
up through Denmark’s position relative to the Skaggerak and 
the Kattegat. Molotov here interjected that the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment too was concerned with the further opening of the 
Baltic. Ribbentrop was so taken aback that, if we accept 
what he told Goering, he retorted with finality, “We would 
not even talk about that—for Germany it would be intol- 
erable.” 

Adolf Hitler’s reactions are somewhat better documented 
than those of Molotov. War Directive No. 16, issued under 
the date November 12, stated tersely: 

Political discussions have been initiated with the aim of clarifying 
Russia’s attitude for the time being. Irrespective of the results of these 
discussions, all preparations for the East which have already been ver- 
bally ordered will be continued. Instructions on this will follow as soon 


as the general outline of the army’s operational plans has been submitted 
to and approved by me. 


The evidence at hand does not indicate the hour at which 
the directive was composed, but it appears more logical to 
assume that Hitler launched it after rather than before he 
had taken the measure of the Soviet policy. If the purpose 
of the order had been to prevent a slackening of preparations 
while the discussions were in progress, it would probably 
have been issued previous to the arrival of the Russians. We 
must conclude, therefore, that the step was the fruit of Hitler’s 
decision that negotiation was fruitless and war inevitable. He 
said as much—emphatically—to Goering the following morn- 
ing. Russia, preparing to attack Germany, was striving for 
flanking positions on both the North and the South. If the 
Soviets secured control of Finland, Bulgaria and the Straits, 
it would place in jeopardy Finnish nickel, Swedish iron ore, 
Rumanian oil, Turkish chrome and Jugoslav biuxite. Even 
assuming Russia did not attack, Germany would still have to 
depend on its co-operation and good will to ensure access to 
these vital materials. Moreover, said Hitler, there was Italy's 
reaction to consider if the USSR penetrated to the Aegean. 
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And what would be the effect on German prestige among all 
the little states from Sweden down to Turkey? What a 
wonderful opportunity for Britain to fish in troubled waters! 

Goering seized on the mention of Britain to insist that 
a Russian march to the Aegean would surely embroil the 
USSR with that country. That would not only exclude a 
Soviet attack on Germany but would enable the latter to 
settle matters in the West to its liking. Goering claimed to 
have talked for hours but that all his arguments were shat- 
tered on the Fuehrer’s conviction that the concessions de- 
manded would only facilitate a Russian attack. In the end, 
Hitler appears to have become irritated and to have fright- 
ened his lieutenant into acquiescence. At any rate, though 
most of the initiated credit Goering with having opposed the 
war on Russia at the start, they are even more unanimous in 
agreeing that he abandoned this resistance at a very early 
date. During the weeks before the actual attack took place, 
Goering was saying to those who expressed doubts that it was 
imperative to “stop up one’s ears against all arguments against 
the war on Russia, the Fuehrer having now decided and the 
issue being settled.” 

Hitler’s tactics, as was customary with him whenever he 
had made a decision which he knew to be unpopular in 
important circles, were to avoid argument by hiding his pur- 
pose even from those most concerned with Russian relations. 
Only a very small group in the Foreign Office were informed, 
while the solidly anti-war Moscow embassy was kept officially 
ignorant to the end. Schulenburg, reporting in person to 
Hitler as late as May, 1941, stressed the pacific intentions of 
the USSR but was not favored with the slightest allusion as 
to what was on foot. Ribbentrop seems to have had qualms 
at first but, as always, came around completely when he saw 
that Hitler had made up his mind. His Under-Secretary, 
Weizsaecker, addressed a memorandum to him which ear- 
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nestly warned about the perils of a Russian war, but this 
document apparently did not get very far—certainly not to 
Hitler’s desk. 

Foreign Office quarters apprehensive of war with the 
USSR had some hope that Hitler might be restrained by the 
allied and satellite powers with whom, they assumed, he 
would negotiate before taking action. Here too he crossed 
them up, however, by simply refraining from consulting with, 
or even informing, his allies until about a month before he 
struck, when nothing they could do or say could affect the 
issue any longer. The single exception appears to have 
been Antonescu, who had proposed common action against 
Russia as early as the previous September and for whom 
Hitler had developed such a great liking. The Finns and 
possibly the Bulgarians were notified in May. The Hun- 
garians and Italians were not advised until just before the 
actual attack or perhaps even after it. This contemptuous 
treatment is to be ascribed in part to the complete eclipse of 
Mussolini's influence after the debacle in Greece, in part to 
Hitler’s distrust of certain Rome and Budapest circles. He 
often said of the Italian court that informing it of anything 
was equivalent to notifying London. 

Japan thus became the last hope of the anti-war party. 
Relations between Tokyo and the Anglo-Saxon powers hav- 
ing progressively worsened, the Japanese had an interest in 
preventing a clash between Germany and Russia. Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka therefore came to Berlin late in March 
with the intention of encouraging Germany to concentrate 
on the war with Britain. He even hoped to secure German 
good offices for improving relations between Tokyo and Mos- 
cow. In his principal interview with Hitler, Matsuoka asked 
two direct questions: (1) did Germany still expect to effect 
a landing in Britain? and (2) what was the state of Russo- 
German relations? Hitler’s replies were so evasive that the 
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astute Japanese employed a stratagem to induce him to 
declare himself. Speaking in English, he asked through the 
interpreter how he should treat political questions during his 
approaching visit to Moscow: “Should I touch on them only 
lightly or should I go deeply into the matter?” Hitler's 
reply was: “You had better treat your visit as a mere formal- 
ity.” Thus Matsuoka had his answer, though certainly not 
the desired one. It is small wonder that there was both sur. 
prise and annoyance in Berlin, when the Japanese ignored 
the hint and went right ahead to conclude a non-aggression 
pact with Russia. 

The German Wehrmacht could hardly be kept in the 
same ignorance as the foreign service, for where the respon- 
sibility of the diplomats ceased that of the soldiers neces- 
sarily began. Raeder, whose gaze was concentrated on the 
war with Britain, had apparently hoped that the Molotov 
visit would relax the tension in the East. He was grievously 
disillusioned after a conference with Hitler on November 14. 
“The Fihrer is still inclined to instigate the conflict with 
Russia,” ran his lament. As on previous occasions, the 
admiral recommended that this be put off until after the vic- 
tory over Britain, but Hitler was adamant. All previous 
orders on the preparation of plans were allowed to stand. 
On December 5, the chief of the Army General Staff, Halder, 
reported on the progress of plans for operations in the East 
and recommended May 15, 1941, at the date for commencing 
operations. Hitler approved and Jodl’s staff was put to work 
on a Directive No. 21—Undertaking Fritz. On December 18, 
this cover name was changed to Case Barbarossa and it was 
issued as a definitive instruction. Its opening words tell the 
whole story: “The German Armed Forces must be prepared 
to crush Soviet Russia in a quick campaign before the end 
of the war against Britain.” 

The Wehrmacht submitted—in fact, Raeder was the only 
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high mil‘tary quarter that had spoken out emphatically thus 
far, and even he gave way to the inevitable before the dawn 
of the new year. The conspiratorial group in high military 
circles, which included two of Keitel’s three department 
chiefs, and, up to a certain point, the Chief of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff, Halder, considered the moment opportune for 
action, but Halder was unable to convert Brauchitsch, the 
Commander of the Army, and lacked the determination to 
proceed by himself. Hitler knew how strong the “Bismarck 
tradition” favoring good relations with Russia was in the 
Armed Forces and took every occasion in the following 
months to justify his policy by dramatizing the excessive 
demands of Molotov. Later, when the war in the East began 
to go badly, this became a monotonous refrain which the gen- 
erals had to hear on all conceivable occasions. 


IV 


To all intents and purposes, matters were thus decided by 
mid-November 1940. It only remained for the military 
preparations to be completed while the farce of the diplo- 
matic game was being played out. Molotov, returned to 
Moscow, busied himself with an aide-mémoire which he pre- 
sented to Schulenburg on November 27. After summarizing 
the points brought up in the Berlin conversations, he stated 
that the Soviet Government was prepared to enter into 
detailed negotiations on these matters. In particular, he 


proposed: 


1) Renewed recognition of Finland as within the Rus- 
sian orbit. 


2) Approval of a Russo-Bulgarian treaty similar to that 

between Germany and Rumania and of Russia’s right 
to maintain garrisons in Bulgaria and at certain 
points at the Straits. If the Turks should prove 
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obdurate, Russia, Germany and Italy to consult on 
how to “induce” them to conform. 


3) Recognition of the Russian sphere of interest in the 
areas south of the Caucasus. 


4) Germany to mediate between Russia and Japan in 
the question of Sakhalin. 


If agreement could be reached on these points, said Molo- 
tov, his government was prepared to join the Three-Power 
Pact. Hitler never replied in any form to these proposals, 
Whenever during December and January the Russians asked 
for a reaction, they were told that the matter was still being 
studied. By February relations had cooled to a point where 
the Russians ceased to press for an answer. 

Far from moving more cautiously in the Balkans, Hitler 
hardly waited for Molotov’s departure to launch a new 
diplomatic offensive there. On November 20, Hungary was 
brought into the Three-Power Pact. A few days later, Ru- 
mania and Slovakia joined the parade. In direct contra- 
diction to the primary Russian interest enunciated by Molo- 
tov, Bulgaria was also introduced into the circle of Axis 
satellites, though Berlin acceded to King Boris’ wish not to 
join the Pact formally until he had further developed his 
defenses. To assist him in this purpose, German arms began 
flowing into Bulgaria early in 1941. Pressure was also put 
upon Jugoslavia to join the pact, but it proved reluctant and 
postponed a decision. 

The Soviet Government watched these developments with 
mounting annoyance—and anxiety. Its disapproval was made 
manifest in a series of Tass communiqués. When Hungary 
joined the Three-Power Pact on November 20, the Hambur- 
ger Fremdenblatt stated that Molotov had approved. On the 
next day, Tass came back with a curt announcement that this 
did not correspond with the facts. When Bulgaria finally 
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joined the Pact (March 2, 1941), it was informed that Mos- 
cow could not approve of a step that tended to spread the 
war into the Balkans. An attempt was made to stiffen the 
backs of the Turks by assuring them that if they were drawn 
in the war, Russia would undertake nothing against them. 
And when a Jugoslav palace revolution brought an anti-Axis 
government to power, the Soviets joyfully hastened to con- 
clude a pact of friendship with it (April 6, 1941). At the 
same time, Stalin ordered that a commission of German air 
experts then in the Soviet Union should be shown some of 
the more modern aircraft factories. The German air attaché, 
Colonel Aschenbrenner, was, in fact, enormously impressed 
and reported that his previous estimates of the Russian air 
position had been much too conservative. 

The astounding German victories in Jugoslavia and 
Greece produced a drastic reversal in this stiffer Soviet policy. 
If Stalin, as is probable, had hoped to paralyze German action 
by encouraging opposition in the Balkans, he was rudely 
disillusioned. Something like a panic seems to have swept 
Moscow—at any rate, in the hope of averting or postponing 
an attack, the attitude toward Germany over-night became 
very conciliatory, almost servile. When, on April 13, Stalin 
broke all precedent by seeing off Japanese Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka at the railway station, he walked across the plat- 
form to the German acting military attaché, Lt. Colonel 
Krebs, whom he scarcely knew, put an arm around his 
shoulder, and said familiarly, ‘We want to remain friends, 
do we not?” 

Early in May, the Jugoslav, Norwegian and Belgian min- 
isters were brutally told that they would have to get out of 
Moscow; their Greek colleague shared the same fate on June 
2. They were either informed that the states they had repre- 
sented no longer existed or that they had lost all means of 
independent action. At the same time, the Soviet press 
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showed the utmost restraint toward Germany, while as late 
as June the Tass communiques rejected contemptuously the 
warnings then coming from the West. 

Above all, every attempt was made to prevent “incidents.” 
Violations of the frontier by German reconnaissance aircraft 
were met with protests instead of bullets. It is even said that 
to avoid any possibility of a “mistake,” Russian artillery did 
not reply to German fire until the German infantry began 
to advance. Yet, when Soviet ambassador Dekanasov ap- 
peared in the German Foreign Office at 3 a. m. on June 22 
to protest against the flight of German planes over Russian 
territory, Ribbentrop did not blush to interrupt him with 
the words: ‘Germany is forced to take military counter- 
measures.” Such was the official notification of the opening 
of hostilities. 
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seems to lie between 1166 and 1322. Upon the earlier 

period “‘self-government at the king’s command” regu- 
larizing a feudal setup has been generally accepted. At the 
other end the Statute of York has been subjected to intensive 
research recently.1. In between among other problems falls 
the question of the influence of the lesser people of England 
upon constitutional development. Recently Professor Pow- 
icke has discussed the general principles upon which the 
controversy has been based, showing that different parties 
have not agreed upon the types of evidence which should be 
admitted. He finds the lesser people an important factor 
as “an active and intelligent element in the social, economic, 
and administrative life of the country” and emphasizes the 
position that “‘we have not to seek here and there for isolated 
signs of political assertiveness; we have rather to watch the 
gradual adjustment of this middle class to a political life 
which could not exist without it.”* This study would suggest 


‘ CRITICAL period of early English constitutional history 
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that the influence of the lesser people is to be sought in the 
field of ideas rather than of “‘political assertiveness” and 
attempts to point out some evidence of such influence. How- 
ever, one instance, the triumph of dignity over order, is of 
such importance as a key principle of the constitution that it 
has seemed best to give the study that title. 

One of our great difficulties is to place in proper historical 
perspective the different groups of the society of medieval 
England while considering their influence upon the constitu- 
tion. We remember that the king had the executive power 
in the government and that the nobles had considerable influ- 
ence as outstanding leaders of the country in the great council 
and outside. What we easily forget is that this left the lesser 
people with relatively little direct influence, partly by the 
poor positions which precedence allowed them if they at- 
tended meetings and partly by the meagerness of their pres- 
tige in an age which paid large attention to social status? 
Generally the lesser people accepted their position as natural, 
were not “politically assertive,” and waited upon the words 
of their social superiors. If we focus our attention upon 
them in Parliament we shall miss the whole point of their 
influence; there in the presence of the great they appeared at 
their worst. Even separated from the rest of the Parliament, 
the knights probably seated and the burgesses and freemen 
standing,® they were hardly the self-assured, competent men 
who ran the shires so smoothly. 

Yet we do know that in some respects the influence of the 
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in the reign of Edward II. T. Wright, Political Songs of England 
(London, 1839), p. 183. 
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lesser people was powerful. Their language, English, be- 
came the language of the whole people although for two 
centuries after the Conquest French had the prestige of the 
nobility and Latin that of the Church. Even though French 
became the language of the law courts and Latin the language 
of administration English won out largely by the end of the 
fourteenth century. The lesser people might be expected to 
have had less influence in political institutions in which the 
ruling classes had solid vested interests. However, ideas dif- 
fuse easily. We might expect to discover the influence of the 
lesser people in the history of ideas more easily than in the 
activity of institutions. Using the axiom that legislation is 
largely in response to political pressure from the benefitted 
groups we shall point out first evidence of the influence of 
the lesser people in the early statutes of the kingdom. We shall 
take up then the evidence which comes from the arrangement 
of witness lists in the charters of the royal court and of two 
significant areas in England at the end of the twelfth century. 
These tend to show the passage of a very important concep- 
tion of society, previously mentioned, from the lesser people 
to the greater in England. 

If we examine the statutes of the reign of Henry III we 
have a reasonable picture of the pattern of reformation of 
the realm which existed then, even though they include only 
the Statute of Merton of 1235, the Provisions of 1259, the 
Dictum de Kenilworth of 1266 and the Statute of Marlbor- 
ough of 1268. We assume that the items included in the 
statutes were the result of pressure on the part of those bene- 
fitted by the provisions. The feudal lords obviously bene- 
fitted greatly. Nevertheless a quite considerable number of 
items were for the advantage of the lesser people. Occasion- 
ally a provision which would seem designed to protect the 


6. A good illustration is the protection of loss by the lord in infeudation. 
Statutes of the Realm, i, 2. 
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great, such as a prohibition of disparagement in the marriage 
of heiresses, turns out to protect the freeholder as well, since 
the denial of marriage to villains could only refer to heiresses 
in the freeholder class.’ 

The right of a freeholder to be represented by attorney in 
the local courts was important, since attendance upon the fre- 
quent sessions of local courts might be very inconvenient at 
times. Similarly judges were forbidden to fine townships if 
all of their males over 12 years of age failed to appear for 
inquests.® Likewise essoins (excuses) , usually for failure to 
attend ordinary courts, need no longer to be warranted.” In 
all of these the ordinary freeholder was relieved from techni- 
calities which could be penalized by fines. 

Even when a provision seems directed against the lesser 
people an effort seems to be made to see that justice is ren- 
dered and guaranteed to the lesser persons. So while we see 
that social status is definitely recognized and assumed as part 
of the setup of contemporary society, there is a very large 
emphasis upon the responsibility as well as the privileges of 
the great. Furthermore we see indications of another move- 
ment. The privileges granted to the lesser people with respect 
to court attendance and freedom from irksome technicalities 
had becn enjoyed by the greater people for some time. It is 
a part of the process which led the king to extend the sum- 
mons to the lesser people to attend the great council through 
their representatives as a part of the regular development of 
the constitution. The lesser peonle are thus being invited 
to share the common political and legal life of the kingdom 
upon terms comparable to those already granted to the great 
people of England. 

When we turn from the statutes to the charter witness 


Ibid., i, 


i, 3. 
Ibid., i, 4. Fines for beaupleader were also eliminated. Ibid., i, 9, 22 
Ibid., i, 11, 


25. 
Ibid., i, 10, 23, 24. 
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lists we find a quite different type of evidence. Charters 
were written records of transactions in the presence of wit- 
nesses who would be willing to testify to the authenticity of 
the transactions in court if necessary.1! The scribes of the 
charters wrote in the lists of the witnesses at the end of the 
documents, usually in a very definite order. Since the clerks 
read the charters aloud in meetings at which the witnesses 
and others were present, we assume that the arrangement of 
names in the lists met public satisfaction and represents cur- 
rent ideas of social status. 

The medieval chroniclers when speaking of groups 
occasionally state that the persons were arranged “secundum 
ordinem et dignitatem.”!? That is, the clergy as one order 
sat to the right of the presiding personage and the laity to the 
left. The most important persons, those with the most dig- 
nity, sat closest to the presiding officer and those of lesser 
dignity sat farther away; each man usually knew his place. 
Now when a clerk wrote down the list of witnesses he could 
give the names in two possible arrangements. He could list 
all of the clerks first and then all of the laity, as in the fol- 
lowing list: 


Testibus: Wintoniensi episcopo, magistro Waltero de Constantiis, 
Godefrido de Luce, W. de Sancte Marie Ecclesia, comite Baldoino de 
Rivers, et fratre eius, et pluribus aliis. 


He might have listed the witnesses by their dignity, the 
highest clergy first followed by the highest laymen, and the 
lesser clergy and laity farther on, as in the following list: 


Testibus: Ph.Dunolm.episcopo, R. abbate Ebor., Robert de Turn- 
ham, Willi. de Stutewill., A., archd. Carleol. et Dunolm., H. de Welles, 
J. de Brancaster, etc. 


11. On the questions involved in charter witnessing see my “Attestation of 


charters in the reign of John,” Speculum, XV_ (1940), 480-98, and the 
literature there cited. 

12. For a discussion of these terms see American Historical Review, XLIII 
(1937) » 4-10. 

1g. L. Delisle, Recueil des Acts de Henri II (Paris, 1909) , no 580. 
Rotuli Chartarum (London, 1837), p. 39b. 
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Turnham and Stuteville were barons of considerable im- 
portance and outranked the archdeacons of Carlisle and Dur- 
ham as well as the clerks, Hugh of Welles and John of Bran- 
caster. 

The clerk then could arrange the witnesses by order or 
by dignity. The choice would, of course, probably be deter- 
mined by current social feeling rather than the preference of 
the clerk in what was to him merely a routine opera- 
tion. The lists are good data from which to determine which 


was regarded more highly as a basis for social stratification, 
order or dignity. 


The charter witness lists have great advantages as sources, 
since their great number and widespread origin, covering 
both great geographical areas and a long period of time, pro- 
vide evidence for the diffusion of ideas in time and space in 
England. As yet, however, the study is hindered by the lack 
of published collections of charters and by the failure to as- 
sign accurate dates or even any at all to the published charters. 


Fortunately, a good beginning can be made by the use of the 
collections of royal charters and two significant collections 
made by very able scholars: H. E. Salter’s Cartulary of 
Oseney Abbey and F. M. Stenton’s Documents Illustrative 
of the Danelaw. 

The evidence of the royal charters is rather conclusive 
in regard to the practice of the chancery. In the reigns of the 
Williams the preference was apparently for arrangement by 
dignity but the problem was complicated by the use of ‘signa’ 
instead of witnesses in many documents and by chaos of 
precedence in others.1* However, in the reigns of Henry I, 
Stephen, and Henry II the usual arrangement was by order 


although sufficient exceptions remain to show that the other 
15. H. W. C. Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066-1154 
(Oxford, 1913), I. Lists by order appear in nos. 10, 74, 77, 146a; by 


dignity in nos. 4, 8, 22, 28, 29, 39, 46, 76, 103, 107, 118; by signa or mixed 
arrangement in nos. 121, 125, 126, 131, 147, 158, 168, 172, 173. 
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arrangement was always a possibility."* The reign of Richard 
I finds a remarkable increase in the preference for dignity, 
so that nearly half of the charters are arranged in this fash- 
ion.” In the reign of John but very few charters have lists 
of witnesses proceeding according to order rather than to 
dignity—and this continued to be the standard arrangement. 
The change might be accounted for by the fact that the clerks 
of Henry II were mostly French in origin while those of John 
were largely English, but this discounts too heavily the fact 
that most chanceries develop diplomatic traditions, which 
obviously in England were moving from arrangement by 
order to arrangement by dignity. Let us see what was being 
done by the clerks of the lesser people at this time as illus- 
trated by the Danelaw and Oxford charters. 

The Danelaw charters provide information which can be 
compared with the diplomatic of the royal court. Before 1180 
the number of charters is relatively less than after, but the 
number arranged by order is usually larger than that by 
dignity. The later twelfth century charters we divide into 
16. For the documents of Henry I see W. Farrer, “An Outline Itinerary of 

Henry I,” English Historical Review, XXXIV _ (1919) , 303-82, 505-79. For 

the reign of Stephen see a few in J. H. Round, Calendar of Documents 

preserved in France (London, 1899) , 377, 504, and in Ancient Charters 


(Pipe Roll Soc.) pp. 48-9. For the documents of Henry II see L. Delisle, 
Recueil des Acts de Henri Il, 1 (Paris, 1916). Those apparently arranged 
by dignity are nos. 43, 70, 83, 93, 440, 532, 618, and 674, although there 
is some doubt about a few of these. Arranged by order are nos. 79, 
87, 113, 124, 153, 154, 165, 168, 195, 199, 204, 206, 247, 256, 257, 269, 271, 
274, 275, 289, 293, 295, 308,, 309, 311, 312, 313, 317, 353» 354» 394» 395» 
411, 413, 414, 416, 423, 433, 443» 444. 447, 459» 481, 485, 494, 539 549 
554» 564, 579, 573» 574, 576, 581, 583, 591, 592, 593, 594, 598, 600, 604, 609, 
613, 615, 616, 621, 622, 628, 630, 631, 632, 633, 675, 682, 683, 684, 721, 744, 
748, 755, 762, 763, supp. 34, 35- 

17. Lionel Landon, The Itinerary of King Richard I (London, 1935, Pipe 
Roll Soc.). By dignity nos. 8, 32, 54, 57, 147, 268, 276, 299, 313, 324, 390, 
395, 402, 405, 416, 420, 423, 424, 445, 452, 453. 475, 478, 483, 486, 492, 
501, 505, 510, 515, 517, 519, 233, 562. By order nos. 233, 286, 308, 314, 
388, 392, 394, 397, 398, 399, 408, 425, 426, 427, 432, 439, 454, 457, 460, 463, 
498, 474, 477, 478, 482, 488, 490, 491, 493, 499, 500, 531, 543, 477 (p- 139) 
544, 546, 340 (p. 140), 548, 37 (P- 141). 479 (P- 141). 553» 554» 555» 132 
(Pp. 142) , 560. 
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two groups, assuming them to represent roughly the decades 
1180-90 and 1190-1200. Among the former we include those 
charters which are designated by Professor Stenton as “‘late 
Henry II” and among the latter the charters dated as “late 
twelfth century.” The second group probably represent even 
with all possible qualifications a group later as a whole than 
the former and thus supply us with a suitable sample of diplo- 
matic trend in the territory of the charters. We notice that 
for the earlier decade the number of lists arranged by order 
is about the same as the number arranged by dignity.!* For 
the last decade of the century there is almost a five to three 
advantage for the lists arranged by dignity.1® In short it 
appears clearly here that dignity was winning out. 

Some of the most satisfactory evidence comes from the 
collections of charters of Oseney Abbey in Oxford. Here we 
find that there is little information about the arrangement 
of lists from before 1180, but that little would seem to show 
about an equal number arranged in each fashion. In the 


period 1180-go, lists arranged by dignity outnumber the 
other by a considerable margin,”° and continue to do so until 
in the thirteenth century lists arranged by order seldom 
appear.” Oxford at this time was a great center of legal edu- 
cation and of the training of clerks. It may well have been 


18. Stenton, op. cit., by order, nos. 7, 10, 21, 33, 40, 48, 102, 153, 166, 220, 
224, 225, 259, 291, 292, 293, 294, 315, 319, 330, 397, 426; by dignity, nos. 
20, 22, 48, 51, 76, 84, 112, 136, 179, 180, 216, 231, 268 (?), 320, 347, 359, 
395, 396, 408, 517, 553- 

Ibid., by order, nos. 17, 18, 29, 42, 45, 46, 55, 65, 66, 68, 69, 74, 75, 79 
81, 104, 129, 130, 135, 137, 154, 169, 170, 191, 213, 254, 288, 295, 346, 360, 
424, 459, 524; by dignity, nos. 16, 34, 35, 36, 49, 50, 53, 54, 78, 83, 86. 99, 
115, 138, 193, 196, 197, 217, 226, 227, 228, 234, 252, 267, 269, 278, 321, 
$22, 323, 349, 361, 362, 365, 366, 374, 384, 388, 389, 410, 418, 442, 487, 
493, 510, 511, 526, 543, 546, 550, 554- 

Op. cit. for order; I, 83, 172; II, 29, 81, 479; IV, 416, 445, 466. For 
dignity, I, 71, 266; II, 5, 55, 82, 433, 463, 481; IV, 19, 34, 153, 155, 258) 
259, 368, 374, 389, 413, 463. 

Op. cit. for order in 1191-1200: II, 252, 281, 338, 396; IV, 408, 498. For 
dignity: I, 84, 127, 305; II, 23, 49, 195. 196, 197, 434, 446; IV, 58, 66, 
89, 90, 171, 241, 326, 337. 338, 466, 505, 517. 
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the center for the diffusion of ideas about diplomatic and 
for the political ideas which they illustrate. The Oxford 
evidence is thus of peculiar importance. 

While we may suspect that a good many of the charters 
included in the groups above emanated from the county and 
hundred courts, the real centers of local political life, none 
is absolutely certain. One charter from the Hertfordshire 
county court in 1191 shows the persons arranged as follows: 
knights, clerks, sergeants of the hundreds, others.22 The 
arrangement is clearly by dignity, since the knights and ser- 
geants were laymen. 

Two facts emerge from the evidence of the charter col- 
lections examined. The first is that the triumph of dignity 
over order at the royal court took place in the reign of 
Richard I and was completely finished in the reign of John. 
The second is, as far as evidence from such signifcant places 
as Oxford and the Danelaw shows, the change came among 
the lesser people first and then diffused to the royal court. 
The evidence is doubly valuable since it comes from official 
records and is thus acceptable to nearly all students of Eng- 
lish constitutional and general history. Let us take up the 
meaning of this evidence in English development. 

In theory the difference between a society based upon 
dignity and one based upon order might not seem very great; 
in practice it affected such things as the seating arrangements 
none at all at first. Yet order did stand for large privileges 
to distinct groups which was a decisive influence in the cul- 
ture of those states which were divided by estates. Dignity, 
however, emphasized the importance of the individual as a 
member of society. The supremacy of dignity associated 
members of the clergy whose duties and responsibilities were 
almost always important with their peers among the laity and 
stimulated them by example. In its operation it tended to 


22. Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1X Report, app. i, pp. 32b-3ga. 
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correlate wealth, political responsibility, and social status so 
that the possession of one or two of these presumed an acqui- 
sition of the rest. 

Several instances show the progress of this concept. As 
early as 1189 the nearest heir of the Mandeville title did not 
secure it because he did not have sufficient means to secure 
the succession and therefore presumably to support the 
title properly. Instead it went to Geoffrey Fitzpeter, who 
had a secondary claim only but who was justiciar of Eng- 
land.2* Within the same era both William Marshall and 
Hubert de Burgh arose from relatively obscure positions 
through executive ability to the top rank of English nobles. 

The feeling that dignity implied responsibility included 
within its scope even the dignity of kingship. Irresponsibility 
was the unforgivable crime that caused the deposition of 
Edward II and Richard II. One of the complaints against 
Henry III was that he gave in-laws and half-brothers and their 
friends the rewards which should have gone to the great men 
of the kingdom.”5 

The King ought to honour with escheats and wards his own people, 


who can help him in various ways, who, by as much as they are more 
powerful by their own strength, are so much the more secure in all cases. 


Feudalism provided many methods of rewarding retainers 
of reasonably high dignity: heiresses as well as escheats and 
wardships. 

Very early the tradition was firmly established which en 
couraged ability among royal officials by ample rewards, re- 
plenished the nobility and gentry by giving able husbands 
to heiresses, and caused the upper classes to regard active 
participation in county and national government as part of 


23. The succession was rather complicated. See Dictionary of National 
Biography under Fitzpeter, Geoffrey. 

24. In social status Fitzpeter ranked at the top of the lay nobility. (Cf. 
Speculum, XII (1937), 324. 

25. From the Song of Lewes. Wright, Political Songs of England, pp. 86-7. 
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their dignity. By 1363 the sumptuary statute which pre- 
scribed the proper apparel for Englishmen arranges persons 
by income groups as well as by social status,** practically 
assuming a correlation between them in law. And up to the 
present it has usually been not too difficult for the wealthy to 
join the gentry and nobility by appropriate procedure. Thus 
dignity superseded order in England and then rebuffed the 
rise of interest in “order” in the fourteenth century, when 
England faced the diffusion of the estate idea from the 
continent.?? 

Closely allied with the idea of dignity was the concept of 
the “commune of England,” that of an integrated society in 
which all parts had their proper function.*® In government 
the king, the clergy, the nobility, and the lesser people had a 
definite series of political responsibilities. Although by 1215 
the nobles had learned of the advantages of this pattern of 
culture the possibility of reversion to feudal chaos always 
remained. The king was even more likely to swerve from 
his proper place in the scheme since he, as an individual, had 
both the power and opportunity to act by himself. The lesser 
people had no hope of securing power for themselves. As a 
result when all groups were in agreement it was upon the 
idea of the ‘““ccommune;” when they differed it was for the 
benefit of king or nobles. The lesser people thus acted as 
a kind of balance wheel between forces pulling toward feu- 
dalism and absolutism. Their function was the smooth opera- 
tion of local government and its connections with the central 
government under ordinary circumstances and protest against 
aberrations from the ideal in unusual times. 


26. Statutes of the Realm, i, 380-2. 

27. S$. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas of the Fifteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1936), pp. 105-26, particularly p. 105. 

28. For recent interpretations of the “commune” see D. Rayner, “The 
Forms and Machinery of the ‘Commune Petition’,” English Historical 


Review, LVI (1941), 204 and J. R. Strayer in American Historical 
Review, LVI (1941), 11. 
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The second point of importance is that the idea of the 
superiority of dignity over that of order appeared first at the 
courts of the lesser people before it was accepted by the clerks 
of the royal court. It seems clear evidence that ideas could 
and did pass from the lesser people to the greater in Eng. 
land. It also suggests that other ideas possessed first by the 
lesser people may have gone across in the same way. About 
1200 the shire and other local courts were characterized by 
regularity of meeting, wide competence, and something ap- 
proaching a definite membership. At the same time the great 
council met as called by the king at increasingly regular 
times,”® advised him in such matters as he saw fit to inquire 
about, and, while usually including the greater men, hardly 
had anything which could be called membership.*° Two 
centuries later we see that Parliament had moved much 
nearer to the ideas which the local courts had exhibited by 
1200. Since this was not typical of the continental parlia- 
ments it cannot be attributed to diffusion of ideas from 
abroad. It is much easier to see the influence of the lesser 
people of England here as in the case of the statutes men- 
tioned earlier or of the triumph of dignity over order. 

The fact of influence by the lesser people is interesting, 
but the means and course of the passage of that influence 
invite speculation and research. The circulation of ideas in 
the medieval period was discussed once by Professor Has 
kins,*! but it is a relatively little worked vein in early English 
constitutional history. The following are but a few prefa- 
tory remarks. There were many places where the greater 
and lesser people could and did meet. While barons had 


29. Recently made clearer by J. E. A. Jolliffe, “Some factors in the beginnings 
of Parliament,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, 
XXII (1940) , 101-39. 

go. In this study we have not touched upon the problem of representation. 

31. C. H. Haskins, “The spread of ideas in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, I, 
(1926) , 19-0. 
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largely ceased from regular attendance of the local courts 
by the thirteenth century, they still probably attended some 
of them or had in early life. Some were judges and thus came 
in contact with these courts. Many of the suitors of these 
courts were bailiffs of the great men and thus naturally in 
touch with them. The operation of administration and of 
common law drew together a large body of able, well-trained 
men who enjoyed political life. The opportunities for the 
intercourse of ideas were obviously present. 

Let us note the relative numbers of persons in the courts 
and the amount of their experience. The greater people 
meeting in Parliament perhaps three times a year numbered 
probably not more than two hundred annually. On the 
other hand the county courts usually met several times a year, 
the hundred courts every few weeks, and the borough courts 
at frequent intervals. For every person who got his experi- 
ence in the central assembly many received a more extensive 
experience in the lesser courts. Granted the circulation of 
ideas among the classes of England the sheer weight of num- 
bers and experience lay with the lesser people. 

That there was a circulation of ideas—of wrong ideas, 
according to the authorities—is clear from an early statute 
leveled against the telling of tales harmful to the administra- 
tion. There is some evidence that unofficial reports went 
from London to interested persons in the province.** The 
whole subject needs more careful study. 


Approaching the problem of the influence of the lesser 
people upon the constitutional history of England from 
the standpoint of the history of ideas we see possibilities for 
further understanding. In the case of the statutes of the reign 
of Henry III provisions to extend to the lesser people certain 


$2. Statutes of the Realm, i, 35. 
33- H. Cam, L’organisation corporative, p. 146. 
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of the privileges already enjoyed by the greater were made. 
The triumph of dignity over order as a basis for English 
culture is seen to have occurred first among the lesser people 
and then at the royal court, both by the beginning of the 
reign of King John. Other constitutional ideas appear first 
at local courts and may well have proceeded thence to the 
Parliament. These require further study particularly from 


the angle of the circulation of ideas among the social classes 
of England. 





The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce 
of 1786: A Reappraisal" 


MH 


RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE 


Commerce of 1786 fails to provide the student with a 

sound empirical foundation for evaluation.’ It also 
abounds in “safe” generalizations of small consequence such 
as, the treaty was advantageous to Britain but worked a hard- 
ship on French industry, or it reaches conclusions determined 
by mid-nineteenth century free-trade dogma, which blindly 
favored the treaty because it reduced trade barriers. This 
latter school was so predisposed towards the “right” con- 
clusion that it failed to see any weakness in the treaty. Many 
eighteenth-century writers, and some of our contemporaries, 
have been blinded by the outbreak of the Revolution in 
France. In seeking economic causes of that Revolution they 
have seized upon the treaty of 1786. The treaty, they declare, 
brought about unemployment and mob violence among 
French workers. Actually the document regulated Anglo- 
French commerce from the spring of 1787 until 1793; there- 
fore, although the treaty had some influence on the events of 
1789, its greatest factor is in regulation of trade thereafter. 
Nationalism, too, has influenced modern historiography, and 


Te literature relating to the Anglo-French Treaty of 


*A paper read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association at Pomona College (Claremont, California) , January 3, 1947. The 
author is associate professor of history at the University of Colorado. 

1. The author is indebted to the donors of the Taussig Traveling Fellow- 
ship at the University of California (Berkeley). This grant made 
possible a year’s research in various French archives and in the British 
Museum. Materials from these repositories have been employed in this 
paper. 
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anglophobes and francophobes have been at work spreading 
darkness. On the British side, there was and is a fair amount 
of agreement that the treaty brought advantages. Some 
Frenchmen, however, have felt that Britain acted treacher- 
ously in not abiding by the spirit—and the letter—of the 
treaty. When the various contentions are weighed against 
the facts and effects of the treaty, it emerges a different thing 
than the critics or eulogists would have it. What few con- 
sidered judgments exist have been altered by additional 
factual evidence and the passage of time. A reappraisal 
would therefore seem to be in order. 

Criticism of the literature can be divided into three cate- 
gories. There has been faulty explanation of the motives 
underlying both the British and French missions; there 
has been misinterpretation of the text of the treaty itself; and 
these errors have led to inaccurate appraisal. 

Eighteenth-century treaties of peace had often contained 
articles suggesting commercial pacts, since mercantile rivalry 
was a potent, if not dominant, factor in international relation- 
ships. In 1713 article IX of the Treaty of Utrecht had re- 
established for England’s benefit the tariff of 1664, ‘with the 
exception of woolens, sugar, salted fish, and products result- 
ing from the whaling industry.”? In return, England was to 
abolish all restrictions levied against French merchandise 
since 1664. That these clauses were voted down in Parlia- 
ment and that commercial warfare characterized relations 
between the two powers for virtually the remainder of the 
century must not be allowed to obscure the fact that nearly 
a century and a half before Marx’s work statesmen were con- 


sidering the economic causes of war and were trying to con- 
trol them. 


2. Francois Dumas, Etude sur le traité de commerce de 1786 entre la France 
et l’Angleterre (Toulouse, 1904), p. 3. 
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Men’s minds again turned to peace in 1783, and article 
XVIII of the Treaty of Paris provided for a commercial pact 
between France and Britain. Delay in carrying out that pro- 
vision was due chiefly to the opposition of Charles Fox, who, 
together with Lord North, led the coalition cabinet until 
Pitt the Younger assumed leadership in December, 1783. As 
a “new tory” under the influence of Adam Smith and the 
doctrines of social utilitarianism, Pitt expedited the proposed 
treaty. His position was half-way between that of the mercan- 
tilist bent on applying the navigation system and that of the 
later free-trader.2 A commercial treaty provided a suitable 
compromise, and “the first Prime Minister to ask the House 
of Commons to reform itself” appointed William Eden to 
negotiate with France. Apart from theoretical considera- 
tions, Pitt expected the treaty to provide a large and accessible 
market in which British commerce could recoup from loss 
of the Thirteen Colonies. By loosening the shackles on 
French commerce Pitt expected to reduce smuggling and 
thereby increase British revenues.® Finally, he argued that 
“political ill-feeling would be diminished” by mutually 
profitable commercial relations with France. There is no 
reason to believe that Pitt was forced into negotiations by 
the French arrét of 1785 restraining trade with Britain. 
Earlier, Pitt had favored the treaty in principle, and the 
3. Philippe Sagnac, La fin de l’ancien régime et la Révolution Américaine 

(1763-1789) (Paris, 1941: Peuples et Civilisations, ed. Louis Halphen and 

Philippe Sagnac, XII), p. 416. 

4. See Philip Anthony Brown, The French Revolution in English History 

(London, 1928), p. 22, for the quotation. 

5. A document in the British Museum, 34420, fo 142, dated 1785, estimates 


that the volume of claret imported legally into Britain was not equal to 
one-half the consumption of London. Fraud on eaux-de-vie was con- 
sidered greater. 
6. William Hunt, The History of England from the Accession of George 
111, to the Close of Pitt’s First Administration (1760-1801) (London, 1908: 
The Political History of England, ed. William Hunt and Reginald L. 
Poole, X), p. 294. 
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French action seems to have been a reminder that the British 
delaying tactics might be unprofitable.’ 

French interest in the treaty stemmed from theoretical 
and practical considerations. Vergennes, the foreign minis. 
ter who favored the treaty, was greatly influenced by Turgot 
and Dupont de Nemours and was a follower of physiocratic 
principles. The physiocratic school was willing to sacrifice 
French industry, if necessary, to agriculture; and there is over- 
whelming evidence that Vergennes was aware of the possible 
consequences of the treaty to industrial interests. But he was 
convinced that the well-being of France depended upon 
markets for produce of the soil. Gérard de Rayneval, who 
conducted the negotiations for France, shared his chief's 
views.* A further consideration, often overlooked, was the 
growing role played by French commerce, which entered a 
period of unexcelled prosperity after 1763. Prerequisite to 
colonial commercial prosperity was peace with Britain, and 
the disasters of the Seven Years’ War were not yet forgotten 


by the commercial cities of France.1° Vergennes, therefore, 
proposed the treaty with Britain in the interests of peace, 
commerce, and agriculture." 


y- Witt Bowden, Michael Karpovich, and Abbot P. Usher, An Economic 
History of Europe Since 1750 (New York, 1937), p. 322, Claims that “the 
British government would never have negotiated a treaty if the French 
had not forced the issue in May, 1785, by increasing the duties levied 
on British goods.” This does not seem to be the case. The best brief 
account of this question is in Adolphus W. Ward and George P. Gooch, 
eds., Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919 (3 vols. 
Cambridge, 1922-1923) , I, 164-170. 

Dumas, op. cit., pp. 11-13; Sagnac, op. cit., p. 416, believes Vergennes 
accepted the treaty primarily as “an instrument necessary for peace.” 
Rayneval 4 Barthélemy, September 17, 1786; cited from Archives des 
affaires étrangéres, 557, fo 245, by Dumas, op. cit., p. 19. 

See Richard M. Brace, “The Problem of Bread and the French Revolu- 
tion at Bordeaux,” American Historical Review, LI (July, 1946) , 652-654, 
for analysis of the effects of the eighteenth-century wars upon the port 
of Bordeaux. 

Sagnac reaches this conclusion (op. cit., p. 416), though he fails to 
mention the connection between peace and colonial commerce. Ernest 
Lavisse, ed., Histoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’a la Révolution 
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The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce 


Though both Pitt and Vergennes sought a trade agree- 
ment which would insure peace between the two states, they 
engaged in lively competition for the best possible terms. In 
this rivalry the advantage lay with William Eden, who was 
magnificently prepared to carry the British case. Eden was 
well-informed on details of British industry and commerce, 
and he was also cognizant of French economic conditions. His 
French antagonist, Rayneval, was hopelessly ill-prepared. He 
had not even consulted the French industrials or the cham- 
bers of commerce and lacked necessary data for intelligent 
decision. It is not surprising that Eden began negotiations 
by asking for lower duties on textiles, hardware, and earthen- 
ware than he expected Rayneval to grant, that Eden argued 
his case well and diligently, and succeeded in gaining a treaty 
more favorable than his most optimistic expectations.!” 

The heart of the treaty was contained in article VI, which 
reduced the tariff on French wines, vinegars, and eaux-de-vie 
in return for reductions on British textiles and hardware 
entering France. Specifically, the tariff on French wines 
entering Great Britain was reduced from ninety-eight pounds 
sterling per ton to forty-six pounds sterling'’*’—the same 
figure was allowed Portuguese exporters to Britain by the 


(Paris, 1910) IX, Part 1, 229, points out that the Anglo-French Treaty 
of Commerce of 1786 was merely one stone in an edifice of commercial 
treaties planned by Vergennes. In return for commercial advantages 
Vergennes ceded the island of Saint-Barthélemy in she West Indies to 
Sweden, and in 1787 a treaty of commerce was signed with Russia. Henri 
Carré is responsible for Book III, Chapter V, “Le Régime Economique” 
in ibid., 1X, Part 1. 

Eden to Rayneval, September 19, 1786, British Museum, 34422, fo 267. 
The data collected by Eden on British and French industry is preserved 
in the Auckland Papers, British Museum, 34462. It reveals careful 
preparation on Eden’s part. Eden noted Rayneval’s shortcomings (Lord 
Auckland, Journal and Correspondence {4 vols.; London, 1861-2], I, 98) . 
The literature on eighteenth-century monetary values is highly interest- 
ing and complex. No great error will result if we consider a pound 
sterling equal to five dollars with a purchasing power of between five 
and six times that of today (1947 in U.S. A.). See James M. Thompson, 
The French Revolution (New York, 1945), introd., x-xi, for a useful 
statement relating to this problem. 
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Methuen Treaty of 1703. Similarly French vinegars were 
reduced from sixty-seven to thirty-two pounds sterling per 
ton, and eaux-de-vie were reduced from nine to seven shil- 
lings sterling per gallon.’* British interest centered on the 
sixth paragraph of article VI which defined ‘“‘quincaillerie et 
tabletterie” as “hardware, cutlery, cabinet ware, and turnery” 
and admitted these categories and all articles fabricated from 
iron, steel, copper, and brass into France under a maximum 
ad valorem tariff of ten per cent.1> A mutual twelve per 
cent ad valorem tariff was provided on cotton and woolen 
goods exchanged between the two countries, but silks were 
specifically excluded.1® The negotiators each expressed the 
national preference for domestic beer when they agreed to 
mutual exchange at a thirty per cent ad valorem rate—a rate 
certainly not calculated to conform to the proverbial “beer 
pocket-book.”?7_ Article VII made important reservations 
relating to the most favored nation clause. France reserved 


14. Georg F. Martens, ed., Recueil de traités d’alliance . .. . (G6ttingen, 
1817-1835) , second edition, IV, 159-161, for text of article VI. Paragraphs 
one and two are relevant: 

“10. Les vins de France importés en droiture de France dans la Grande- 
Bretagne ne payeront pas, en aucun cas, de plus gros droits que payent 
présentement [italics mine] les vins de Portugal. Les Vins de France 
importés directement de France en Irelande ne payeront point de 
plus gros droits que ceux qu’ils payent actuellement. 

“20, Les vinaigres de France, au lieu de 67 livres 5 shillings 3 sols 
et 12 vingti¢mes de sol sterling par tonneau qu’ils payent 4 présent, ne 
payeront a l’avenir dans la Grande-Bretagne pas plus gros droits que 
32 livres 18 shillings 10 sols et 16 vingtiémes de sol sterling par 
tonneau.” 

15. Paragraph six, article VI reads: 

“60 On classera les droits sur la quincaillerie et la tabletteries, (en Ang- 
lois, Hardware, Cutlery, Cabinet Ware, et Turnery) et tous les ouvrages 
gros et menus de fer, d’acier, de cuivre et d’airain, et le plus haut droit 
ne passera pas 10%, de Ja valeur” (ibid., p. 160) . 

Paragraph seven, article VI reads: 

“70 Les cotons de toutes espéces fabriqués dans les Etats des deux souver- 
ains en Europe, ainsi que les lainages tant tricotés que tissus, y com- 
prise la bonneterie (en Angloise Hosiery) payeront de part et d’autre 
un droit d’entrée de 12% de la valeur; on excepte tous les ouvrages de 
coton et de laine mélés de soie, lesquels demeureront prohibés de part et 
l'autre” (ibid., p. 160). 

Paragraph five, article VI (ibid., p. 160). 
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the special provisions granted to Spain in the Pacte de Famille 
of 1761; Britain protected the concessions granted to Portu- 
guese wines by the Convention of 1703 (the above-mentioned 
Methuen Treaty) .1* The treaty was finally signed on Sep- 
tember 26, 1786, and was activated on May 10, 1787. 

Pitt speedily obtained ratification despite a small but 
determined opposition. Both Burke and Fox spoke against 
the treaty, but their arguments were based on flimsy founda- 
tions. Fox felt that a treaty exchanging benefits should not 
be concluded with a traditional enemy. Burke held that the 
treaty would not diminish smuggling, and that Britain would 
sacrifice commercial opportunities and possibly be replaced 
by France in the Mediterranean trade. He feared that 
British naval superiority, based upon distant commerce, 
would ultimately be prejudiced.'® But the teeth of the opposi- 
tion had been drawn by the treaty itself, which had obvious 
advantages. It also had the support of Lork Hawkesbury, 
president of the chamber of commerce,”° and Lord Sheffield, 
a person considered wise in economic matters.” 

While the treaty was in Parliament, France was informed 
that if Portugal requested revision of the Treaty of Methuen 
in favor of her wines, Britain would be forced to make con- 
cessions; and a similar opportunity would be extended to 


18. The second paragraph of article VII reads: 

“Et I’'Intention des deux Hautes Parties Contractantes étant que leurs 
Sujets respectifs soient les un chez les autres sur un Pied aussi avantageux 
que ceux des autres Nations Européennes, elles conviennent que, dans le 
Cas ou elles accorderaient, dans la suite, de nouveaux Avantages de Navi- 
gation et de Commerce a quelqu’autre Nation Européenne, elles y seront 
participer mutuellement leurs dits Sujets, sans Prejudice toutefois des 
Avantages qu’elles se reservent, savoir la France en Faveur de |’Espagne, 
en conséquence de l’Art. XXIV du Pacte de Famille, signe le 10 May 
|Martens believes it was really signed August 15] 1761, et l’'Angleterre 
selon ce qu'elle a pratiqué en conformité et en conséquence de la Con- 
vention de 1703, entre l’Angleterre et le Portugal” (ibid., 162). 

The arguments are summarized in Dumas, op. cit., pp. 118-124. 
Hawkesbury to Eden, October 22, 1787, British Museum, 34422, fo 498. 
Sheffield to Eden, October 4, 1787, British Museum, 34422, fo 440. 
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Spain.” The first reservation was consistent with the clause 
favoring Portugal inserted in article VII; but according to 
one French scholar,?* Eden had given Rayneval hope that 
Britain would never use this reserve, since France had been 
so liberal that the Treaty of Methuen could be sacrificed. 
Whether the maneuver was undertaken to gain further 
advantage over France or to placate opposition in Parliament, 
it is to Pitt’s credit that his position was made clear to Ver- 
gennes before the treaty was in force, and the French were 
given an opportunity to reconsider it in light of the new 
conditions. Critics of the British position have often over- 
looked this last episode in an effort to condemn Pitt. Article 
VII did not specify British exceptions in favor of Spain, 
though, since 1713, Britain had maintained a most favored 
nation arrangement with that country. Still, since the Brit- 
ish had recognized the special rights of Portugal, it may be 
deduced that they preferred to press slowly for this last 
advantage. Doubtless Pitt and Eden counted on the Pacte 
de Famille to produce French agreement. From the French 
viewpoint, however, it is clear that this ninth-hour request 
“‘at least materially reduced” one of the principal advantages 
gained by French agriculture. Despite this, the major oppo- 
sition to the treaty came from industry. Qualitatively 
superior and cheaply priced manufactured goods from across 
the Channel soon flooded the French markets. Handicapped 
by outmoded production methods, monopolies, onerous 
internal tolls, and the lack of good domestic coal, French 
industry faced a major crisis by the autumn of 1787. Protests 
against the treaty originated most frequently in Normandy, 


22. Dumas, op. cit., p. 137, citing British Museum, 34424, fo 75, a document 
I have not seen. 

23. Dumas, op. cit., p. 137. I have found no real confirmation of this state- 
ment. In Carmarthen to Eden, September 4, 1786, British Museum, 
$4422, fo 183, Carmarthen considers the reserve favoring Portuguese 
wines a political question rather than commercial. Dumas probably 
reached his conclusion from this document since he has seen it. 
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Picardy, and Champagne.** Bottle manufacturers in Bor- 
deaux complained that twelve per cent protection was insuffi- 
cient in an industry where British competitors, largely 
because of cheaper coal, were able to undersell them by fifty 
per cent.* The intendant at Chalons, in October, 1787, 
reported unfortunate conditions among workers at Troyes 
due to unemployment.** Tolozan, the minister of commerce, 
summarized the situation at a meeting of the bureau de com- 
merce held on February 25, 1788. He estimated that there 
were 200,000 unemployed workers throughout the state. He 
blamed the treaty of 1786 and the awakening of industry in 
Italy, Spain and Germany. “There is only one remedy: it is 
necessary to improve the woolen industry of France, to im- 
prove the cultivation of the mulberry tree, of flax [for linen] 
and of hemp, to increase the number of machines in order 
to reduce the cost of manual labor. Momentarily we must 
expect the emigration of many workers... .”*7_ The serious- 
ness of this situation was aggravated by the political crisis 
of the spring of 1789. Also prevalent were the highest prices 
in the century, and careful studies of workers’ budgets have 
indicated that in 1789 eighty-eight per cent of the worker’s 
food budget was spent for bread.?8 

So cataclysmic were the events of 1789 in France that 
they prejudiced almost all interpretation of the Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty. Doubtless it contributed to the misery 
and discontent of industrial workers. On the other hand, 
the treaty was intended to strengthen French agriculture 


24. Dumas, op. cit., pp. 148-149, 152, 157, and 158, citing the local French 
archives. 

25. Ibid., p. 150, citing Archives nationales, B7, 546. 

26. Charles Schmidt, “La crise industrielle de 1788 en France,” Revue 
Historique, XCVII (1908) , 79. 

27. Ibid., p. 83, employing Archives nationales. 

28. Georges Lefebvre, “Le mouvement des prix et les origines de la Révolu- 
tion francaise,” Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, XIV 
(1937) » 315; Brace, op. cit., pp. 654, 655, 655n. 
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and commerce, which it immediately did. With statistics 
furnished by the chamber of commerce of Bordeaux, Dupont 
de Nemours proved that in the eight months following the 
treaty, London alone increased by four-fold her previous 
annual purchases of Bordeaux wines.”® Attention was called 
to the large increases in the exportation of eaux-de-vie, vine- 
gars, soaps, and oils. Peace with Britain enabled the ports 
of France to enjoy the most fruitful commerce of the cen- 
tury.*° Those writers who have criticized the treaty as detri- 
mental to France have overlooked its great stimulus to French 
commerce. 

Considering industry, Dupont de Nemours believed com- 
petition with Britain would force modernization of French 
factories and the abolition of internal trade barriers. “Our 
manufacturers are routed—they always rely upon the govern- 
ment: ‘Protect our enterprises,’ they say instead of, ‘We must 
produce more efficiently.’ ’*! Some French industrialists 
acted upon this advice, studied British methods, and modern- 
ized. Ponchet, a Norman factory owner, estimated that he 
would outdistance competition from Manchester within three 
years.*?, On such evidence it would seem that France’s indus- 
trial setback was only temporary. By 1792 that country 
appears to have recovered from the shock of British industrial 
competition. Reporting to the National Assembly for the 
Committee of Agriculture and Commerce (August 24, 1791), 
Goudard, representing Lyon, considered French industry 
unharmed during the period 1789-1791. In the textile mills 
of Languedoc, Normandy, Brittany, Flanders, and Picardy 
he found “abundant raw material and an active demand 
which pressed the intelligent and industrious worker to in- 


29. Dumas, op. cit., p. 161. 


go. See Brace, op. cit., p. 654, for specific information on the port of Bor- 
deaux. 


gi. Quoted in Dumas, op. cit., p. 161. 
gz. Ibid., p. 153, citing archives of Rouen. 
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crease production.”** Goudard considered industrial condi- 
tions in Paris, Tours, and Lyons promising; and, since he 
represented Lyon, his testimony for that area was based on 
knowledge of actual conditions. France no longer feared 
British competition. Agriculture and commerce had reached 
new heights of prosperity. 

So, from the standpoint of national prosperity, 1792 was 
not the time to open the Scheldt Valley and to expand to the 
“natural frontiers.” But by that time France had become a 
republican iconoclast. She disregarded many European tra- 
ditions in an effort to bring—to inject by force if necessary— 
“Liberté” to the peoples of the continent. Vergennes’ earlier 
concern for peace and prosperity was forgotten, as the treaty 
of commerce with Britain languished. Men’s minds again 
turned to war.*4 

The Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1786 had been 
a useful experiment. It provided valuable experience for 
future commercial relationships between Britain and France. 
It was intended to reduce the possibility of war and to pro- 
vide mutual economic advantages. War was not prevented 
for long, but political and ideological issues overshadowed 
economic ones. While the treaty was effective both nations 
did prosper commercially, even though France was virtually 
unprepared for the onslaught of low-priced British goods. 
France’s industries should have been modernized before the 
tariff on British manufactured goods was reduced. If this 
was impossible, French workers and owners could have been 
subsidized while industry was being converted. Likewise, 
the tariff on coal should have been reduced or removed in 


33. Moniteur, August 26, 1791. 
$4. The treaty was denounced on January 12, 1793, by Chauvelin, after 

August 10, 1792, the unrecognized French Ambassador to England. 
Previously Britain had prohibited the export of wheat to France (Novem- 
ber, 1792) and had passed the Alien Act, both of which violated the 
treaty of 1786 (Hunt, op. cit., p. 341; Dumas, op. cit., pp. 188-189) . 
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1786. This change, adopted in 1790, came too late to help 
prevent the industrial crisis of 1788. These weaknesses in 
French planning are largely traceable to the predilection 
toward physiocratic doctrine. But granting this, had French 
leadership been equal to its task, a more favorable treaty 
should have resulted. In attempting to promote peace 
through reduced commercial barriers, both states were justi- 
fied. Against this long-term objective, the temporary 
inconvenience and loss to certain interests do not loom very 
large. 
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Its History and Present Status 
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that Chile must become an industrialized nation 

because the most fertile part of Chile—the central val- 

ley—is comparatively small, is hemmed in between the 
high Andes on the east and the barren coastal range on the 
west, the desert on the north and the rain soaked forests on 
the south, and its soil is far from being rich. It is declared 
that soon it will not produce sufficient wealth to care for the 
increasing population of Chile. In light of these arguments 
the exponents of industrial education are demanding more 
trade and technical schools. This group is led by the capable 
head of Industrial Education of the Chilean Ministry of Edu- 
cation: Don Jorge Santelices. 

Equally strong are the arguments by those who believe 
that Chile is destined to remain primarily an agricultural 
country. These men say that Chile needs better prepared 
farmers, farm laborers, and agriculture technicians. They 
point out that Chile lacks certain raw materials essential for 
a great industrial nation, but that she possesses a wonderful 
climate, acres of land that could be brought into cultivation 


[oe A BATTLE of opinion rages in Chile. Some say 


* The author is Director of the Graduate School at the Colorado State College 
of Education at Greeley. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Materials for this article were collected by the writer while on an educa- 
tional assignment in Chile during 1944-1946, and the facts were obtained from 
the central offices of the Department of Technical Education of the Chilean 
Ministry of Education, as well as from personal visits to all the specific schools 
mentioned and to more than one half of all the others. 
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if proper care were taken to conserve water and control ero- 
sion. Agricultural production could be so increased, they 
say, that Chile need have no fear for its economic future. 
Hence these men plead for more agricultural schools of a 
practical nature which will teach the Chilean countryman not 
theoretical farming but practical methods of soil conserva- 
tion and improvement, better fruit production and distribu- 
tion, better cattle breeding and care and the introduction of 
new crops. The present dynamic director of agricultural 
education, Don Hector Soza, is a leader in this movement. 

Because of the stimulating arguments on both sides one 
finds a healthy reaction in the form of some very interesting 
educational experiments. Without seeming to take sides on 
the issue this paper will describe only the fiscal schools in 
industrial and technical education that are now functioning 
below university level. 

To understand the present organization of industrial edu- 
cation as well as its curriculum, one must have a background 
of Chilean history. In the colonial period and down to 1850 
agriculture and mining dominated the Chilean scene. The 
middle years of the last century saw Chile enlarge her com- 
merce, increase her exports, build her railroads, and mechan- 
ize her mining. Such a development required trained arti- 
sans and mechanics. At first Chile imported these workmen 
from Europe, but at the same time she organized a polytech- 
nic school (1849) for preparing her own sons to be skilled 
workmen. Since that day this school, located in Santiago and 
now called Escuela de Artes y Oficios, has served the country 
well. In fact, Chile’s railroads, machine shops, and street 
cars could not function without the supply of capable gradu- 
ates that regularly leave this school each year. 

The building of the railroad between Caldera and Copi- 
ap6 (reputed to be the first railroad in South America) by the 
American William Wheelwright greatly stimulated mining, 
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and soon there was a demand for a practical school for mines. 
In 1857, such a school opened its doors in the city of Copiapo. 
Thirty years later another school specializing in copper min- 
ing technics began operations in the city of La Serena. 

For a time Chile remained stationary in regard to indus- 
trial education. However, the addition of the great nitrate 
fields to the national economy as the result of the “War of 
the Pacific’’ clouded the picture, and all eyes were turned 
north to the new sources of wealth. Few people realized that 
the increased industrialization of Chile could prosper only if 
Chile provided herself with well trained and skilled workmen. 

Another thirty years had to pass, and the demands of a 
great World War had to clarify the educational thinking of 
the Chilean leaders. The great demand for nitrates in the 
first World War brought home the fact that a technical school 
specializing in this type of mining was needed. Asa result a 
third mining school was founded and in 1918 began function- 
ing in the city of Antofagasta. 

All three of these mining schools have since enlarged their 
curricular offerings to meet the new industrial demands of 
the regions they serve. Sr. Jorge Santelices, in his unpub- 
lished report of June, 1944, to the Minister of Education, 
pointed out that there were some 1,149 regular students and 
345 special evening school students enrolled in these three 
schools of mines. 

The introduction of machinery and the beginnings of in- 
dustrialization brought demands for more polytechnic 
schools of a practical nature. During the years of 1905 to 
1937 three such schools began operations: Concepcion 
(1905), Temuco (1916), and Valdivia (1937). A fourth 
school, although not an industrial school, yet classed with 
them, was the school for fishermen at San Vicente. It opened 
its doors in 1936. 


Thus by 1937, the year that Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda was 
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elected to the presidency, there were only eight state schools 
offering trade and industrial education, far too few for the 
new mechanized world in which Chile was participating. 

The ex-school master and reputed father of Chile’s law for 
compulsory education, Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda, brought to 
the presidency a deep desire and a strong will to widen the 
educational opportunities for Chilean youth and adults. In 
all fields of education there was a veritable renaissance. The 
fields of industrial and agricultural education probably felt 
this quickening spirit more than other phases did. 

In industrial education the advance was phenomenal. In 
1938, six new trade schools opened their doors to eager 
Chilean youth. Iquique, Santiago, Curicéd, Angol, and 
Nueva Imperial were the cities in which these new schools 
were located. From 1938 to 1942 twenty-four other schools 
started classes; of these seventeen were trade schools, six were 
polytechnic schools, and one was a school for industrial engi- 
neers. But the end was not in sight. World War II and the 
inability of Chile to obtain machinery created a demand for 
more trained artisans and technicians to keep the old machin- 
ery running. During 1943-1944 five more trade and two 
more polytechnic schools began operations. In 1946, the 
government decreed the organization of two additional trade 
schools. 

Chile, therefore, has today forty-seven schools preparing 
boys and men for trade and industrial occupations. The 
enrollment in the technical and trade schools as of June, 1944, 
stood at 10,170. 

All forty-seven schools are located in the larger towns and 
cities of the republic, extending from Iquique in the north to 
Punta Arenas in the far south. In a word, there is within the 
geographic reach of all Chilean boys some type of trade and 
industrial education. Unfortunately there are not enough 
technical schools to take care of the youth that desire to enter. 
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Just one illustration. In December, 1944, about one hun- 
dred and seventy boys graduated from the Escuela de Artes y 
Oficios in Santiago, thereby creating that many vacancies. 
Within a week after the graduation exercises over twenty-two 
hundred applications were received to fill these one hundred 
and seventy vacancies! 

Before describing these institutions offering industrial 
and technical education, it is necessary to describe briefly two 
other phases of education that may be listed with these tech- 
nical schools. The first is the Escuela Taller, or primary 
school, offering elementary phases of industrial education. 
There are fifty-one such schools offering what we might call 
pre-vocational education. The second is the technical school 
for women, which emphasizes millinery, dressmaking, tex- 
tiles, embroidery, knitting, etc. There are thirteen of these 
schools for women, and they are mostly on the secondary 
school level. 

All the schools so far mentioned are fiscal ones. No effort 
is made in this article to describe the private industrial 
schools, the most important of which is the “Federico Santa 
Maria Technical University” in Valparaiso, an institution 
definitely offering work on a secondary school level and not 
a university in the real sense of the word. 

As may have been noted above the Chilean trade and tech- 
nical schools are for the most part divided into three classes, 
i.e., trade schools, polytechnic institutes, and a school for 
industrial engineers. 

To enter the trade school the Chilean boy must be thir- 
teen and not older than sixteen. He must have finished at 
least the first four years of elementary school to enter what 
isknown as the preparatory course. He must have completed 
six years of elementary education to enter as a full-fledged stu- 
dent of the trade school. As such he is enrolled for a three 
year course. Some courses, such as tailoring, require four 
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years. In these courses the boy studies such general subjects 
as Spanish, Chilean history, geography and civics, natural 
science, mathematics, drawing, and music. The technical 
course that each student follows corresponds to the needs of 
the immediate vicinity, as well as the national industrial 
requirements. For example, the trade school in Puerto 
Montt, a town situated on the beautiful bay of Reloncavi and 
therefore a center of fishing industry, specializes in small boat- 
building. In the northern desert, the trade school at Iquique 
emphasizes care and operation of mining machinery. In 
Curicé, an agricultural center, the emphasis is on agricultural 
mechanics. In fact, before any of these schools were founded 
a careful survey of the surrounding area was made, the 
industrial possibilities were noted and the advice of work- 
men, public officials, and leading citizens was sought. 

Besides taking care of local needs each school prepares 
boys to be electricians, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
stucco workers, plumbers, etc. In general, the students in 
these trade schools, by the time of graduation, have devoted 
to the theory and shop work of the trade they intend to follow 
over twenty-seven hours weekly for a period of three years. 
Each graduate receives the title of artisan (artesano). This 
title is available in twenty-seven different trades. 

A boy who has completed the six years of secondary educa- 
tion may enter the preparatory courses of the polytechnic 
school and after five years of course work receive the title of 
technician (técnico). Should the boy have had less prepara- 
tion, he may enter the polytechnic school and after a three to 
six year course receives the title of skilled workman (prdctico). 
For both of these titles the student spends at least two-thirds 
of his time on the theory and shop-work of his future occupa- 
tion. The other third of his time is devoted to general 
cultural subjects. 

One may earn the title of technician in at least ten areas. 
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The title of prdctico can be obtained in twenty-five different 
trades. 

After a student has become a technician it is possible for 
him to enter the School for Industrial Engineers. In this 
school the course is three years in length, and upon comple- 
tion the student receives the title of industrial engineer. This 
title is offered at present only in the fields of electricity, 
mechanics, metallurgy, mining, and chemistry. The title 
does not have university approval, although the student may 
have spent the equivalent amount of time earning this title 
as a university student spends in obtaining his degree. 

In the School for Industrial Engineers, cultural subjects 
are not forgotten and by the time the student graduates he 
has had almost as many courses along these lines as the aver- 
age college graduate in the United States has had. 

A few of these technical schools are worthy of special 
notice because of their uniqueness. One is the trade school 
in Santiago which prepares hotel employees and managers. 
In this school cooks, chefs, waiters, head-waiters, bellhops, 
and managers are trained. In another trade school all phases 
of plumbing, heating, and air-conditioning are studied. Still 
another trade school devotes all of its time to tailoring and 
related subjects. The Industrial School in Temuco has a 
unique course in forestry, which emphasizes cutting, trans 
portation, and grading of lumber as well as reforestation. 

But by far the most fascinating school is an Adult Night 
School in Santiago. This school prepares for any occupation. 
Should a dentist want a technician in plate making or a jew- 
eler want a watch-repairer or a large commercial firm want a 
typewriter repairman, this school will prepare such a skilled 
individual. Over three hundred adults regularly crowd this 
institution evening after evening, and double that number 


would be in attendance if the school could make room for 
them. 
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The fame of this system of industrial and technical edu- 
cation is known to all Latin Americans. The fact that prep- 
aration is offered in over seventy specialized fields over- 
whelms them as well as does the knowledge that no phase of 
Chile’s industrial life has been forgotten. Especially worthy 
of their notice has been the emphasis that Chile has placed 
on linking the schools with the private industrial life and the 
needs of each of her distinct geographical regions. Hence 
from Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Panama, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica and the Dominican Republic both 
educators and students have come to observe and to learn 


more about this remarkable system of trade and technical 
education. 





The Background 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act 


\o/8) 


RoBertT H. BREMNER * 


Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932. This statute, one of the 

outstanding legislative victories of organized labor 
before the New Deal, was adopted after more than thirty-five 
years of discussion and controversy regarding the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes. A brief review of the ante- 
cedents and legislative history of the act may prove interest- 
ing in view of the government's use of the injunction in the 
coal strike of December, 1946, and the various types of 
restrictive labor legislation now under discussion in Congress. 


Gor recent events have directed new attention to the 


I 


During the greater part of the nineteenth century organ- 
ized labor’s legislative program was directed primarily toward 
securing government recognition of unions and legalization 
of their activities. However, after the bitter labor disputes 
of the 18g0’s labor began demanding exemption from the 
operation of the federal anti-trust laws and relief from the 
“abuse of injunctions.” 

Labor supported at least one anti-injunction measure in 
each congress from 1895 to 1914. None of these bills were 
passed, although some received favorable committee reports 
and some passed one or the other of the two houses. Usually 
they were defeated by the device of substitute bills unsatis- 
factory to labor being reported out of committee. It was 
as a result of these congressional defeats that in 1906 the 


* The author is instructor in history at the Ohio State University. 
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A. F. of L. officially adopted its political policy of “rewarding 
its friends and penalizing its enemies.” In 1908 both parties 
had planks in their platforms promising to curb the use of 
injunctions in strikes but labor supported Bryan over Taft, 
who, as a federal judge, had issued several injunctions in 
labor disputes. President Theodore Roosevelt called Con- 
gress’ attention to the need for some action to correct the 
abuse, and the Taft administration favored a bill providing 
for minor reforms in the procedure regulating the issuance 
of injunctions. 

The Clayton Act,? passed by the Wilson administration 
in 1914, was hailed by Samuel Gompers as “‘labor’s bill of 
rights” and as “the industrial magna charta.”* The act 
exempted labor unions and their lawful activities from the 
operation of the anti-trust laws. There is some question as 
to how far Congress meant to go when it enacted this measure, 
but whatever the intent of Congress* the courts construed 
the labor provision of the Clayton Act so narrowly that they 


soon lost any real effectiveness they may have originally 
possessed.® 


II 


During the 1920’s the number of injunctions granted in 
labor disputes grew very rapidly, and the decrees themselves 
became broader and broader in scope.* Correction of the 
abuse of the injunction was held to be labor’s paramount 


1. For the early history of anti-injunction legislation in the United States, 
see Felix Frankfurter and Nathan Greene, The Labor Injunction (New 
York, 1930), pp. 134-198, and Edwin Witte, The Government in Labor 
Disputes (New York, 1932), pp. 265-268. 

U. S. Statutes at Large, XXXVIII, 730. 

Editorial in American Federationist, XXI (November, 1914), 971. 
Witte, op. cit., 67, is of the opinion that most of the members of Congress 
gave the Clayton Act a narrower construction than did the labor Jeaders. 
On the difficulty of discovering the “intent of the legislature” see 
Frankfurter and Greene, op. cit., pp. 144 et seq. ; 
The key case on the interpretation of the Clayton Act is Duplex Print- 
ing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443. 

For citations of the cases see Witte, op. cit., 70, note 2. 
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legislative task. The A. F. of L. supported a bill introduced 
in both the Seventieth and Seventy-first Congresses by Sena- 
tor Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota. His bill was based on 
the premise that at the root of the evil was the definition of 
the word “property” used by the courts, and it provided that 
in federal courts of equity nothing which was not tangible 
and transferable should be considered to be property. Since 
injunctions in labor disputes are granted in order to pro- 
tect property when the remedy at law is inadequate, the 
Shipstead bill would have severely restricted the issuance of 
injunctions.” 

The Shipstead Bill was considered by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee consisting of Senators Norris, 
Blaine and Walsh. Extensive hearings on the bill were held 
in February and March, 1928. Andrew Furuseth, William 
Green, John T. Frey and Frank Morrison of the A. F. of L. 
appeared for the bill. Morris L. Ernest of the American Civil 
Liberties Union also championed it. Representatives of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the American Bar Association, the 
League for Industrial Rights, and various employers’ associ- 
ations opposed the bill, questioning its wisdom, constitution- 
ality, or expediency.® 

On May 23, 1928, the subcommittee submitted an entirely 
new bill to the full committee as a substitute for the Ship- 
stead bill. The substitute incorporated the advice of a num- 
ber of well-known attorneys and economists, notably Donald 
R. Richberg, Edwin Witte, Felix Frankfurter, Herman Oli- 
phant, and Francis B. Sayre. In December further hearings 
were held on the substitute. The American Federation of 


7. Frankfurter and Greene, op. cit., pp. 205 et seq., discuss the origins of the 
theory expressed in the Shipstead bill. 

8. See Limiting Scope of Injunctions in Labor Disputes. Hearing Before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 
70 Cong., 1 Sess. 5 parts. 
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Labor endorsed the Norris (2. ¢., the substitute) bill at its 
1929 convention. In 1930 the bill was finally reported out 
of the Committee on the Judiciary with an unfavorable 
(10-7) vote.® The measure went no further this year, but 
in the fall elections the A. F. of L.’s non-partisan political 
campaign committee asked all candidates in industrial dis- 
tricts to state their positions on this question. In this way 
definite promises of support were obtained from a number 
of candidates who were successful in the election. 

The Norris Bill was re-introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress shortly after the Seventy-second Congress convened.” 
It was reported out of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
early in February, 1932.11 Debate on the measure began on 
February 23, and the final vote, 75-5 in favor of the bill, was 
taken on March 1. 

The House seemed cqually bent on a speedy passage of 
the bill. The La Guardia Bill was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the day after the Senate passed the 


Norris Bill.143 On March 8, 1932, the bill was passed by an 
overwhelming majority with only one day of debate.’* In 
both Senate and House it was necessary for its supporters to 
beat down amendments which would have taken the teeth 
out of the bill.%® As finally passed, the House and Senate 
bill were substantially the same, but there were certain minor 
differences which required the appointment of a conference 


g. Senate Report 1060, Senate Reports, 71 Cong., 2 Sess., II, June 18, 1930. 

10. In the House the bill was known as the La Guardia Bill. 

11. Senate Report 163, Senate Reports, 72 Cong., 2 Sess., I, February 4, 1932. 
The committee favored passage by an eleven to six vote. The member- 
ship of the committee was somewhat altered as a result of the 1930 elec- 
tions, and one member changed position on this question. 
Congressional Record, 72 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 5019. 

House Report 669, House Reports, 72 Cong., 1 Sess., II, March 2, 1932. 
Congressional Record, 72 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 5511. 

The New York Journal*of Commerce, Feb. 1, 1932, hoped that amend- 
ments would be offered which would “take the sting” out of the bill and 
make it “more acceptable to finance.” Cited in Congressional Record, 
72 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 5480. 
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committee to iron out the disagreement. The conference 
report was accepted by both houses and on March 2g Presi- 
dent Hoover signed the bill.“° To his approval the President 
attached a memorandum by Attorney-General Mitchell. 
Mitchell qualified his approval by stating he found the act 
“not as clear as it might be” and that he thought it contained 
some points the constitutionality of which could be deter- 
mined only by the courts. He also said the act would not 
prevent the maintenance by the government of suits to enjoin 
unlawful conspiracies or combinations under the anti-trust 
laws. This move was characterized by some as an attempted 
“kiss of death,” and Senator Norris charged that while 
Hoover did not dare to veto the bill, he did everything he 
could to weaken its effect. 


Ill 


The Norris-La Guardia Act!” prescribes the conditions 
upon which federal courts may issue injunctions in cases 
involving or growing out of labor disputes. Recognition of 
the right of labor to organize and to strike is declared to be 
the public policy of the United States. “Yellow dog con- 
tracts” are denied enforceability in the federal courts, and 
the act lists certain activities which are not to be enjoined in 
labor dispute cases. These include picketing (‘‘patrolling” 
according to the terminology of the act), giving publicity to 
the facts of the dispute, urging others to support or join the 
strike, payment of strike benefits, and a considerable list of 
other activities. Injunctions are to be granted only to pro- 
tect the employer against fraud or violence; when unlawful 
acts have been committed and threaten to be continued; 
when the employer has no adequate remedy at law; and 
when the damage he will suffer if the injunction is not 


16. New York Times, March 24, 1932. 
17. Statutes at Large, XLVII, 70. 
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granted is very much greater than the loss the strikers will 
bear if the injunction issues. Injunctions are to be granted 
only after hearings in open court. Persons accused of con- 
tempt of court for violating the injunction have a right to 
trial by jury, except where the contempt is committed in 
the presence of the court. 

Perhaps it was significant that, unlike the Clayton Act, the 
Norris-La Guardia Act contained no clarion phrases, no 
resounding statements that the “labor of human beings is 
not a commodity or article of commerce.” Nobody called 
it labor’s bill of rights or magna charta. The labor and 
liberal press applauded its passage but with none of the 
fervor which had greeted the Clayton Act.!® In its embryo 
stage the anti-injunction bill had been attacked as going too 
far, as not going far enough, and as going where it was 
going in the wrong way.’® Any legislative measure whose 
authors aim to satisfy labor, to get their bill through Con- 
gress, and to have it sustained by the courts, is, of necessity, 
something of a compromise. Edwin Witte, a pioneer advo- 
cate of anti-injunction legislation, wrote of the bill: 

Probably no one who had anything to do with this measure is 
entirely satisfied with it; it certainly is not a cure-all. At the most it is 
a politically and constitutionally practical bill which will operate to 


make injunctions in labor disputes infrequent and put an end to the 
most serious abuses.20 


IV 


The administration of the federal anti-injunction act is 
in the hands of the federal courts. The interpretation of 
the act by federal judges and its application to the specific 


18. See editorials in the Nation, CXXXIV (March 9g, 1932), 269; New 
Republic, LXX (March 2 and April 6, 1932), 55 and 191; American 
Federationist, XX XIX (April, 1932) , 377-378. 

19. See Edwin Witte, “The Federal Anti-Injunction Act,” Minnesota Law 
Review, XVI (May 1932), 638 et seq. for a summary of the criticisms 
of the bill. 

Ibid., p. 638. 
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problems involved in the cases arising before them is, in its 
essentials, as much an administrative function as is the work 
of a bureau or board in executing some other field of govern- 
mental policy. It does not imply any lack of respect for the 
integrity of the courts to assume, therefore, that judicial inter- 
pretations of the statute may adjust themselves from time to 
time to meet significant alterations in public opinion or in 
the attitudes of the other branches of the government. 

In the majority of early decisions involving the Norris-La 
Guardia Act the courts applied the statute in accord with the 
“public policy” declared in the act. Labor injunctions 
become relatively less frequent and narrower in scope than 
before the passage of the law. This was in part the result 
of careful drafting. Probably an even more important factor 
was the general tenor of the depression and New Deal period. 
The Norris-La Guardia Act might have met a very different 
fate if it had had to face the rampant reaction of the 1920's. 
By 1932 a long train of abuses had prepared the public for 
legislation to curb the use of the injunction as a strike-break- 
ing weapon. Other measures, especially the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, further strengthened the position of labor in 
industrial disputes. After a period of rather painful adjust- 
ment the federal judiciary came to take its cue from the 
Roosevelt administration, and its decisions, on the whole, 
were sympathetic to labor.”? 

In the first years of the act’s existence its enforcement was 
threatened by occasional efforts to restrict its application. 
Since the measure applitd only to cases “involving or growing 
out of ‘labor disputes,’ some courts construed the phrase 


21. Note, “The Norris-La Guardia Act; Cases Involving or Growing out of a 

Labor Dispute,” Harvard Law Review, L (June, 1937) , 1295-1303; Her- 
bert N. Monkmeyer, “Five Years of the Norris-La Guardia Act,” Missouri 
Law Review, 11 (January, 1937), 1-27; and Ernest Feidler, “The Norris- 
La Guardia Act,” Wisconsin Law Review, XI (June, 1936) , 552-63, discuss 
the early decisions. 
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“labor dispute” in such a narrow sense as to make picketing 
for a closed shop enjoinable. Various other subterfuges were 
now and then utilized to remove cases from the operation of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, but it should be emphasized that 
these examples were contra to the general practice.”? 

Because the Norris-La Guardia Act applies only to federal 
courts there has been a tendency, since its passage, for em- 
ployers to try to get into state courts in order to restrain the 
activities of striking employees. Some states have passed 
statutes patterned after the federal anti-injunction act. On 
several occasions the state courts have held these acts to be 
unconstitutional or have so interpreted them that their force 
has been destroyed.”8 

Throughout the largest portion of the fifteen years the 
Norris-La Guardia Act has been in effect the attitude of 
the federal government has remained friendly to labor. On 
the eve of the American entry into World War II a consid- 
erable anti-labor sentiment expressed itself in public opinion 
polls, press comment, the passage of restrictive labor legisla- 
tion in some states, and in various types of curbs on union 
activities proposed in Congress. Despite strong pressures the 
national administration avoided the adoption of stringent 
anti-labor legislation during the War. Even the Smith-Con- 
nally Act of 1943, though hostile to labor in tone and intent, 
did not prove to be a deterrent to some of the most frequently 
condemned union practices. 

Not until the autumn of 1946 did the administration 
itself manifest a frankly critical attitude toward labor unions. 


22. The note in the Harvard Law Review cited in footnote 21 is especially 
valuable on the interpretation of the phrase “labor dispute.” Monk- 
meyer, Op. cit., pp. 3 et seq., also treats the problem. 

23. State anti-injunction laws are discussed in Witte, “The Federal Anti- 
Injunction Act,” op. cit., and in Feidler, ““The Norris-La Guardia Act,” 
op. cit. Two recent decisions of state courts which labor circles regard 
as presaging a return to “government by injunction” are reported in 
“Injunction Tests,” Business Week, December 14, 1946, pp. 104-05. 
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Whatever may be the future stand of the executive and judi- 
cial branches of government on labor questions, the results 
of the Congressional elections of 1946 indicate that the legis- 
lative branch will, at least temporarily, be more hostile than 
at any time since the passage of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
The statute is consequently entering a crucial period of its 
history. Revisions in it will no doubt be attempted by Con- 
gress, particularly if the decisions of the courts involving the 
Act are at variance with the “felt needs of the times” as 
experienced by the executive or Congress.2* On the other 
hand members of the judiciary may find in the altered cir- 
cumstances of 1947 justification for departure from prece- 
dents in their interpretations of the act. 

For these reasons very keen interest attaches to the United 
Mine Workers case now pending in the Supreme Court. The 
general background of this suit is familiar to even the most 
casual newspaper reader: On October 21, 1946, the President 
of the United Mine Workers Union asked for a reopening of 
the contract signed between the government and the Mine 
Workers five months earlier on the ground that the govern- 
ment had breached the contract by failing to enforce certain 
clauses. On November 15 the Mine Workers’ President noti- 
fied the government that he considered the contract ter- 
minated as of November 20. Three days later the Attorney 
General obtained an injunction directing the President of 
the Mine Workers to rescind his cancellation notice. This 
order was ignored, and on November 21 coal miners in 
twenty-eight states left the pits. In the contempt proceedings 
which followed the Union based its argument on the limita- 
tions on the use of injunctions in labor disputes contained in 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. The government’s contention 


24. See The United States News, XXII (December 13 and 20, 1946), 34-35 
(both issues), for a sampling of opinion among public officials, busi- 
ness men and labor leaders on the desirability of repealing or amend- 
ing the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
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was that no federal statutes could prohibit courts from acting 
to protect public welfare from economic dislocation and that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act did not apply in cases where the 
government was a party but only to cases between private 
employers and unions representing their employees. The 
ruling of the Justice of the District Court of the District of 
Columbia upheld the view of the government that the Norris. 
La Guardia Act was inapplicable. Where the sovereign 
authority of the United States government is involved, said 
Justice Goldsborough, labor unions are enjoinable to save 
society from a “public calamity.” The Union and its presi- 
dent were found in contempt of court and fined. The deci- 
sion was appealed, arguments for the government and the 
Union were heard by the Supreme Court in January 1947, 
and a decision from that body is expected at an early date.* 


25. The New York Times, December 4, 1946, provides a convenient sum- 
mary of the background of the Mine Workers’ case. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, “Uncle Sam Says ‘Don’t!’”, Senior Scholastic, XLIX (January 13, 
1947, discusses the case in the light of the historical issues involved. 





Credere vel cavere 
MH 


WILLIAM H. MASTERSON* 


tory is the existence and applicability of historical 
“laws.” The challenging question of whether human 
history follows determinable patterns similar to those of 
the physical sciences has engaged many scholars for years, 
notably Brooks Adams, Edward P. Cheyney, and Arnold 
Toynbee. Without denying the possibility and the very real 
desirability of such law-making, it is possible to descend from 
the empyrean and discuss the practicalities of historical law 
and of scientific history. It is possible, in fact desirable, both 
to believe in the possibilities and to be aware of the difficulties. 

To do so today is to risk being called a soulless reaction- 
ary; yet it is quite possible to examine historical law-making 
critically while yet upholding the value of scientific history in 
general. Today few scholars champion Freeman's defini- 
tion of history as merely “past politics.’”” The trend toward 
the “socializing” of history, the recognition of economic and 
social factors, has become more than a trend and is now a 
definite part of the historian’s code. Likewise the historical 
world is united in the task of destroying legend and prejudice 
as the basis of historical writing. 

As to “laws of history,” certain approaches to law-making 
can be and have been made. Most of us will agree with 
Professor Cheyney’s Laws of Impermanence, Continuity, and 
Interdependence. Again, history is concerned with human 
beings, and humanity in the aggregate has basic drives or 


QO: oF the most controversial issues in the field of his- 


* The author is a graduate student at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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motivations. One of these is the desire for comfort, physical 
or mental, which extends from animal urges on to the most 
intricate forms of invention and activity; a second urge is 
the desire for security, individual or aggregate, national or 
international; a third drive is for power or control, which 
extends from the desire for the esteem of one’s neighbors on 
to the most metaphysical theories of absolutism; a fourth 
urge is idealism, which begins with personal values and 
extends to religion. From such principles and their corollaries 
we may evolve concepts of the course of history. But are 
these concepts laws? Are they not principles beneath laws 
rather than laws, or possibly even truisms? 

When one begins actually to formulate laws of history he 
finds certain real difficulties in the way. The first arises from 
the fact that while the scientific study of history is the out- 
standing achievement of the past seventy-five years in the 
field, and while it has made great achievement in discovering 
a truer past, there remains yet much to be done before sound 
generalization is possible. Thus while the Bancroft Divine- 
Providence Theory has been severely attacked, the relative 
importance of the Turner Sectional and the Adams English- 
Heritage Theories has not been determined nor have they 
been synthesized. In the Mediaeval field, authorities battle 
fiercely over the origins of feudalism. In the Ancient field, 
leaders disagree markedly on the economic conditions under 
the Republic and Empire. Meanwhile, large fields such as 
Latin American history and Asiatic history are relatively 
unexplored. It may be argued that these problems are imma- 
terial to the formulation of comprehensive laws, but scientific 
laws cannot be made on questionable premises. It is signifi- 
cant that Brooks Adams confines his examples of laws to bet- 
ter known fields and yet that his theory has been attacked on 
one of the more familiar aspects, namely his economic history. 
Some of Professor Cheyney’s laws also ring truer for Western 
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Europe and America than for, say, South America. In short, 
there are many, possibly basic, questions unanswered and 
many fields relatively unexplored. Worse by far is the ten- 
dency of a considerable part of the historical profession to 
line up according to theories and to seek to buttress these 
theories and confute the opposition rather than to seek syn- 
thesis or truth. 

Far more serious opposition to the solution of laws of his- 
tory arises from the dilemma of synthesis of the social sciences 
in general. Historians have come to value the work of sociol- 
ogists and economists, but the reverse can hardly be said to be 
true. Many sociologists are so busy with the present that they 
refuse to lend us their aid in considering the past from which 
we may project a future. The “dismal” scientists are likewise 
contemptuous of the past, and yet are too divided about the 
present and future to formulate rules for our help. The 
psychologist, too, is still formulating and amending his own 
principles. In short, the necessary coérdination of the 
sciences has not yet reached the point necessary for scientific 
history, and thus for the enunciation of real laws. 

Very well then, we say, let us, the historians, synthesize. 
Let us teach history in its interrelationships. This will give 
the student the ‘“‘whole picture” and make law-making possi- 
ble. Precisely here, however, in teaching and learning his- 
tory, we meet the other horn of the dilemma. The more one 
studies history the more he realizes the necessity for a deeper 
and deeper study of history. If the study of the interrelations 
of history leads us too much into interrelation and too little 
into history we shall get nowhere. If scientific history teaches 
anything it teaches one to avoid facile hasty generalizations on 
the past. For a student to add a generous dilution of related 
studies before he has mastered his own is to force this very 
generalization. 

All of us are aware, for example, of the many fallacies and 
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easy, generalized theories that are often administered to the 
high school history student. Instead of a movement toward 
a sounder history teaching, many high schools have con- 
founded confusion by weakening this compound by a gen- 
erous admixture of “‘social studies” comprising a number of 
other more or less related subjects. If this tendency toward 
dilution and mixture rather than purification is carried on 
too far in college, the history student of the future will in- 
evitably go on like the fabled metaphysician knowing less and 
less about more and more until he knows nothing at all about 
everything. It is all very well, in fact, it is excellent, for mas- 
ters of the historical field to seck an integrated story among 
the social sciences; for the average student to attempt to do so 
before he knows whereof he speaks makes him full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing, and meanwhile makes him a 
casualty in the army of true scholars. 

Besides the problems of sound premises and of synthesis, 
the historical law-giver is faced with another problem. This 
is the fact that, as Professor Charles R. Wilson says, “History 
is one of the most ephemeral types of literature.” American 
historiography alone is strewn with noble moribunds. Schov- 
ler’s, Von Holst’s, Rhodes’, to name only three, are “monu- 
mental” works which few regard as definitive today. This 
illustrates not only early attempts at scientific history, but also 
a world’s change in viewpoint. Brooks Adams and many of 
his day thought the world pointed to dissolution; Cheyney 
and his contemporaries believed it pointed to democracy and 
optimism. The New Deal, viewed as the utmost in radical- 
ism by some today, may tomorrow be condemned as a con- 
servative palliative. This does not mean that the historian 
can not try to form laws limited by the opinion of his day. 
It does mean that he must realize the transiency of his criteria, 
the inexorable limits of his mental environment. The scien- 
tific historian tells him that he must not consider super- 
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human causality. Let him know then, that however deep his 
laws of human behavior, he must accept human change—must 
be a victim of his own laws. 

Finally as to scientific history, on which historical law 
must rest. Scientific history is within limits a boon to the 
profession. But “scientific” is not the ultimate accolade of 
a historian. Historical research and writing are more than 
a science, for they transcend method. The greatest historian 
is he who follows data as far as and wherever all data will lead 
and then moves ahead by judgment and intuition. In certain 
earlier periods data fails him early and he must proceed alone 
sooner. In certain later periods data overwhelms him and he 
must use intuition as well as judgment to evaluate. Yet 
though when he leaves data and reason he is no longer scien- 
tific, still he is great in proportion as his instinct is true. 
Thus if history baffles us as scientists because it has so many 
human elements and imponderables, yet it also lifts us be- 
yond science because it involves faculties beyond mere inves- 


tigative methods. Historical law-giving must thus be partly 
based on intuition, and the intuitions of many historians will 
not always agree. Hence one of the highest requirements of 
the historian, intuition, challenges law-making. 

The promulgation of laws of history, then, is a complex 
problem. It awaits the consummation of four aims: 


1. The further study and synthesis of certain fields; 


2. The skilful blending of the techniques and knowledge 
of the several social sciences which will enlarge without 
weakening our understanding of past events and movements; 


3. The discovery of values so ultimate that changing 
humanity does not reject them as worthless; 


4. The development of human understanding and 
intuition. 
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Any laws of history made in one generation will probably 
be the subject of the amusement rather than the reverence of 
the next; hence the more necessity that they be pronounced 
only after the utmost exertion, intelligent codperation, and 
intellectual development of which the contemporary sciences 
are capable. Such exertion and céoperation have yet to be 
achieved. 





Red Tape in 1863: Bates and Lincoln 


e/a) 


FRANK FREIDEL* 


During the Civil War, even prominent members of Lin- 
coln’s cabinet copiously unreeled red tape in order to obtain 
comparatively minor personal favors. This is well illustrated 
by the following correspondence involving Attorney-General 
Edward Bates. It includes a Lincoln letter heretofore un- 
published and unknown to scholars. 

In this instance, the divided loyalties of the Bates family 
were undoubtedly a cause of embarrassment to the Attorney- 
General. Bates, who had long been a leading northern Whig 
and subsequently a contender for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1860, was from a border state, Missouri. One 
of his own sons, Fleming, fought in the Confederate Army, 
and various relatives lived in the South. One of these, Mrs. 
Flementine Ball, a niece from Virginia, visited the Bates 
family in Washington in the fall of 1863.7 

When, at the end of November, the Attorney-General 
wished to send Mrs. Ball home through the Union lines, 
either through necessity or to protect his good name, he re- 
sorted to a detailed procedure. Bates went for permission 
directly to President Lincoln, who characteristically granted 
an exception to army regulations in this instance of personal 


*The author is assistant professor of history at Pennsylvania State College. 
For treatment of a related theme, see his “General Orders 100 and Military 
Government,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXII( March, 1946), 
54! -56 [Editor's note]. 
Howard K. Beale, editor, The Diary of Edward Bates, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for 1930, vol. IV (Washington, 1939) . 
The present writer has obtained the material included in the footnotes 
from Professor Beale’s definitive edition of the Bates diary. Mrs. Ball 
was a daughter of Bates’s brother, Fleming. She had arrived at the Bates 
home from Baltimore, September 19, 1863. Beale, ed., The Diary of 
Edward Bates, 307. 
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hardship. Armed with a note from Lincoln, the Attorney- 
General obtained the endorsement of Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton and the approval of Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles. Welles ordered Commodore Andrew A. 
Harwood, Commandant of the Washington Navy Yard and 
the Potomac Flotilla, to convey Mrs. Ball to Virginia. 

The correspondence, which remained in the personal 
possession of Commodore Harwood, is of interest not only 
as an illustration of red tape, but as an example of Bates’ 
conscientiousness and gentlemanliness. 


Executive Mansion,? 
Washington, Nov. 20, 1863. 

Hon. Sec. of War 

My dear Sir 

Please see and hear the Attorney General, and oblige him 
in what he will ask in regard to a niece of his who is in dis- 
tress. Yours truly 

A. Lincoln 


[endorsed at bottom] 
Approved. Mrs Flementine Ball has permission to return 
to her home with her family necessaries 
Nov 22. 186[3] Edwin M Stanton 
Sec of War 


Navy Depart 
21’ Nov 1863 
Commodore Harwood, will attend to the request of Mr 
Attorney General Bates, who desires that his niece an infirm 
lady may be conveyed to, and landed at Cone River or in 
its vicinity.® Gideon Welles 


2. The correspondence is in the possession of a descendant of Commodore 
Harwood, Mr. Wilson Harwood, Washington, D.C., who has kindly 
granted the present writer permission to publish it. 

The river is a tributary of the Potomac in Northumberland County, 
Virginia. It adjoins Lancaster County, where Mrs. Ball lived. Beale, 
ed., The Diary of Edward Bates, 318-19. 
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Attorney General’s Office, 
Washington, Nov 27. 1863 
To Comodore Harwood 

Commanding Navy Yard, Washington 
Dear Sir, 

I offer anew my grateful thanks for your generous cour- 
tesy to my helpless niece, Mrs Ball, and to me. 

Mrs Ball's baggage consists of two trunks and a box, con- 
taining— 

ist Her wearing apparel & personal necessaries. 

2d A small supply of common domestic comforts, of 
which her family is now wholly destitute. 

And for her and all that she has with her, the President 
and the Secretaries of War and Navy, accept my voucher that 
all is right, and nothing improper to pass the lines. 

At your kind suggestion that my niece ought to be at- 
tended, if convenient, by some known friend, who could see 
her safe ashore, & then remain on board the boat until its 
return to this port, I have sent my valued friend, Capt C. 
DeWitt Smith (a trusted assistant in my office) # 

Capt Smith, tho’ still a young man, is a practised sazlor, 
having commanded ‘“‘a Chinaman” before he was twenty four. 
Moreover, he is a worthy Christian gentleman, in whom I 
have full confidence. 

I remain, with great respect & regard, 

Your obt servt 
Edw. Bates 
Atty Genl 


4. Captain Smith, a clerk in the Attorney-General’s office, served Bates as 
a confidential messenger and personal agent. The following year, Bates 
secured him the secretaryship of the Territory of Idaho. Beale, loc. cit. 
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Washington 
Dec. 3d 1863. 
To Comd Harwood U. S. N. 
Commang Navy Yard &c 
at Washington 
My Dear Sir, 

Nothing but bodily sickness has prevented me from wait- 
ing upon you personally, to express my thanks for your 
kindness, extended so courteously, both to me and to my help- 
less niece, Mrs. Ball. 

My niece is deeply grateful, not only to you Sir, but also 
to all your subordinate officers engaged in the trip, for their 
constant kindness, & for the polite & delicate manner in which 
it was rendered. 

My friend, Capt Smith, reports to me that the voyage 
was even more pleasant & successful than was, at first, hoped 
for, in that the lady was safely landed at the point desired, 
and under the protection of an old acquaintance & family 
friend. 

And if you should ever have occasion to mention the 
subject to Magan of the Gunboat, & Mr. Frank, Master of the 
“King Philip” I beg you, Commodore, to assure them that I 
will remember their kindness shewn to one so needing their 
protection with feelings of lasting gratitude. 

Most respectfully 
I remain yr obt servt 
Edw. Bates*® 


5. Bates had written in his diary: “Nov. 27 Friday. Today my niece, Mrs. 
Flementine Ball, left for home, to be landed in Coan river. Com[{modor]e 
Harwood sent her down in the most respectful manner—in a Government 
Steamer, the King Philip, (as I since learn, sent special). She was ac- 
companied by Capt. Smith, who attended her with delicate assiduity. 
On Sunday the ggth. she was safely landed, at the house of her friend, 
Col Claybrooke. 

“[Note:] Today, Monday the goth.—Cap[tain] Smith returned, and 
reports all right[.]” Beale, loc. cit. 
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HD 


FELIx F. Strauss * 


MPEROR Maximilian I had planned to be entombed in 
E; Innsbruck in the Tyrol and toward this end had given 

elaborate orders for the erection of a sepulchre to hold 
his remains. After his death, however, he was taken to 
Wiener Neustadt, near Vienna, and was buried there. Con- 
sequently, two tombs of Maximilian existed, both of great 
historical interest—one in Innsbruck for its spectacular work 
of early Renaissance art; the other in Wiener Neustadt for 
its unusual location. 

During the recent war one of Maximilian’s tombs, the 
cenotaph, or empty tomb, in Innsbruck, remained unharmed. 
The other, in Wiener Neustadt, Maximilian’s actual burial 
place, is partially demolished. Fortunately, the casket con- 
taining the Emperor’s remains escaped destruction.* 

The castle of Wiener Neustadt—twenty-five miles south 
of Vienna—in spite of repeated bombings between 1943 and 
1945 is still an imposing landmark. It was first built in the 
12th century by the Babenberg Duke Leopold V, as a bulwark 
against the Magyars, filling the natural gap between the 
Leitha and the Rosalia mountain ranges. The castle’s mas- 


* The author is a student at Hofstra College. 

1. The information about present-day conditions in Wiener Neustadt is 

taken from an iMustraced special issue In Commemoration of Wiener 
Neustadt’s 750th Anniversary, 1946, published and sold for the benefit of 
the rehabilitation of that town; henceforth referred to as Anniversary 
Issue. 
Mr. James J. Rorimer, Curator of the Metropolitan Museum, Department 
of Mediaeval Art, provided the information on conditions in post-war 
Innsbruck. (Letter, dated February 18, 1947; also telephone conversa- 
tions.) 
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sive walls are still standing as a mute reminder of its rich 
heritage, closely interwoven with seven hundred and fifty 
years of Austrian history. 

It was in that castle that Maximilian I, “the last of the 
Knights,” was born in 1459, and it was in the church of that 
castle that he was buried in 1519.2 Maximilian’s father, 
Frederick III (1415-1493), had elevated the ducal castle to 
the imperial residence. He had finished its construction and 
added the church of St. George, built in early Gothic style. 

The structure of this church is quite unique. The church, 
which forms the center of the castle’s west portion, has per- 
fectly normal side walls (on the north and south). The east 
and west walls, however, are broken by huge Gothic arches, 
which lead from the inner court to the moat gate. The ceil- 
ing of the tunnel thus obtained is about thirty-five feet high, 
which means that the main floor of the church above the tun- 
nel is about thirty-five feet above the ground. Inside the 


church at the top of a flight of twelve steps and immediately 
beneath the front of the main altar, Maximilian I was 
entombed. 


This unusual location gave rise to the saying among the 
citizens of Wiener Neustadt that their town contained the 
seventh wonder of the world. They exclaimed proudly: “We 
have an emperor buried between heaven and earth!” 

At present, Wiener Neustadt citizens can not claim such a 
phenomenon any longer. The roof of the church of St. 
George has collapsed, and its interior is considerably dam- 
aged. Maximilian’s casket was extracted from the debris and, 
to the citizens’ relief, found undamaged. In 1946 it was 


2. The author was born in Innsbruck a few blocks from Maximilian’s 
cenotaph. He lived for many years in Wiener Neustadt and spent six 


years in the town’s castle, which housed a “Mittelschule” between 1919 
and 1936. 


The space below the church served, during late medieval times and later, 


as rallying point of the imperial guard, and as arsenal of armours and 
weapons of knights and lansquenets. 
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transferred to a nearby cloister to find a new, though tem- 
porary, resting place.‘ 

Less chance had been taken with the three priceless 
stained glass windows which formerly were above the main 
altar and on either side of it. They were removed with the 
advent of Allied air superiority and thus saved from destruc- 
tion. These stained glass windows were executed by un- 
known Flemish masters and probably had been installed 
during Maximilian’s reign. The colorful panes of the center 
window depict Christ’s baptism by John in the river Jordan. 
Below that scene appear the likenesses of Maximilian and his 
family: his son, Philip the Handsome, King of Spain; his 
father, Frederick III; Maximilian’s second wife, Bianca Maria 
Sforza; his first wife, Marie of Burgundy; and lastly, Mar- 
guerite, the daughter of Marie and Maximilian. The other 
two windows represent groups of saints. 

The (east) facade of the church, over the arch leading to 
the moat gate, is covered with intricately sculptured coats of 
arms, designed to glorify Frederick III’s name and to exalt 
the House of Austria. A niche in the lower center holds the 
statue of Frederick, bordered by fourteen coats of arms of his 
suzerains, flanked by two angels in high relief, holding the 
inscriptions AEIOU® and 1453, respectively. The other 
coats of arms—there are one hundred and seven, all in all— 
are the product of a genealogist’s fancy, at the instigation of 
Frederick. The statues of St. Marie, St. Barbara and St. Cath- 


4. Anniversary Issue, p. 2. 

This is the second time since Maximilian’s death that he was exposed to 
mortal eyes. During her reign, Maria Theresa, overcome by feminine 
curiosity, had the marble slab covering the Emperor's tomb removed, 
and found his remains in an unaltered condition. 

Frederick III's political impotency was compensated by the childish 
pleasure of inscribing any conceivable object near him with the letters 
AEIOU. The castle of Wiener Neustadt abounds in such inscriptions. 
Three interpretations are known to me: Austria erit in orbe ultima; 
Austriae est imperare orbi universo; and Alles Erdreich ist Oesterreich 
untertan. The last is probably a much later translation of the Latin 
renderings. 
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erine crown the artistic display of the east facade. A balcony 
extends across the whole width of the church, probably used 
for imperial proclamations and addresses. 

In contrast to Maximilian’s burial place, his cenotaph in 
Innsbruck outlasted the war virtually unscathed. The church 
which houses the cenotaph was partially damaged, but the 
monument which Maximilian had ordered for his remains 
is unharmed. 

Maximilian became count of the Tyrol in 1490. He loved 
that county more than any other and called it “the heart of 
Germany,” as well as “a rough peasant garment with many 
folds in which one finds much warmth.’”*? He loved the 
Tyrolese; he loved the Tyrolese mountains. Among them 
he wanted to be buried. 

There are three conceivable reasons why he was entombed 
in Wiener Neustadt and not in Innsbruck. First, returning 
from the diet in Mainz, he died in Wels (Upper Austria), 
January 12, 1519. Wels is much closer to Wiener Neustadt 
than to the Tyrolese capital. Secondly, the transportation 
difficulties at that time of the year were virtually insurmount- 
able; therefore, it was practically impossible to convey his 
body into the ice and snowbound Tyrol. But most impor- 
tant of all is the fact that his tomb was not yet ready to receive 
him. 

Maximilian had arranged for the erection of his sepulchre 
—the largest and most superb of any of the German emperors’ 
—in 1508. It was not completed until 1583, seventy-five years 
later, sixty-five years after his death. To hold the cenotaph, 
the Franciscan, or Court Church, was built between 1553 and 
1563. 

6. The statues of the three saints and the topmost three rows of coats of 
arms were obliterated by concussion. The rest of the east facade, includ- 


ing Frederick’s statue, which was bricked in, remain in fairly good con- 
dition. Anniversary Issue, p. 8. 


Joseph Leitgeb, Tirol und Vorarlberg—das Land im Gebirge (Berlin 
{no date; after 1938]), p. 21. 
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In the center of the church rises the gigantic marble sar- 
cophagus on which the towering figure of Maximilian, in 
full imperial regalia, kneels in prayer. He is surrounded 
by twenty-eight imposing bronze statues of mourners. These 
mourners—executed by the foremost contemporary European 
sculptors and bronze founders*—represent ancestors and 
relatives of the emperor, and heroes of by-gone days, such 
as King Arthur and Theodoric, the Ostrogoth. Twenty-four 
marble reliefs,® relating outstanding events of Maximilian’s 
life, rim his sarcophagus.?° 

The aspect of the cenotaph is well in keeping with Maxi- 
milian’s descriptive sub-title: “the last of the knights.” It 
represents, in more than one sense, the final seal of a closed 
chapter. The Middle Ages had pealed out. 

Maximilian I had always reached for high goals. He was 
an excellent mountaineer, a first-class horseman, a successful 
administrator, who earned the appellation, “‘second founder 
of the House of Austria,” by bringing its dynastic prestige to a 
new high level. After four hundred and fifty years, he has 
not come down to earth yet. Even though his lofty tomb, 
his resting place between heaven and earth—once the seventh 
wonder of the world to the citizens of Wiener Neustadt—does 
not exist any longer, he is still kneeling on his sarcophagus, 
benevolently looking down at his twenty-eight constant 
bronze vigilants and at those of us who venture to pay him a 
reverent visit. 


Peter Vischer, Gilg Sesselschreiber, Stefan Godl, Gregor Loeffler and 
Georg Schmiedhammer are among the best known artists who contributed 
to the magnificence of the cenotaph. 

. Twenty of which were executed by Alexandre Colin, a Flemish sculptor, 
between 1563 and 1566. 
According to Curator Rorimer, Maximilian’s sarcophagus and the heavier 
of the bronze statues were bricked in during the war, while the lighter 
transportable figures were removed to more sheltered locations in the 
nearby countryside. None of the important monuments were disturbed, 
although the church itself and the adjoining museum were damaged. 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of Phi Alpha Theta was held 
at New York City, December 26-29, 1946, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association, held December 27, 28, 
and go. Headquarters for the two organizations were the Hotel New 
Yorker and the Hotel Pennsylvania. Delegates were present from 
thirty-two chapters; attendance at the sessions was augmented by men- 
bers and guests registered at the American Historical Association 
meeting. Since the two meetings did not quite coincide, it was possible 
for members to attend sessions of both, walking through the under- 
ground passage between the two convention hotels. The experiment of 
meeting as an organization affiliated with the American Historical 
Association proved to be felicitous, although the volume of administra- 
tive business accumulated during the war years left relatively little free 
time. Delegates were free, however, to attend sessions and receptions 
of the Association on Friday afternoon, Saturday evening, Sunday after- 
noon and evening, and Monday. 

At the opening session of the meeting, on Friday morning, December 
27, the delegates were welcomed by Mr. Jesse Merritt, Historian of 
Nassau County, who briefly described some points of historical interest 
in the metropolitan area. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner, held on the evening of 
December 27, Arthur F. Zimmerman served as toastmaster. On behalf 
of the fraternity, Honorary President N. Andrew N. Cleven presented 
to George P. Hammond a life membership in the American Historical 
Association in recognition of his services as editor of THE HisTorRIAN 
from 1937 to 1946. President Harold C. Deutsch read his presidential 
address, “Strange Interlude; the Soviet-Nazi Liaison of 1939-1941,” 
which is published in this issue of THE Historian. 

Guy Stanton Ford, executive secretary of the American Historical 
Association and editor of the American Historical Review, and also a 
national honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, was speaker at a lun- 
cheon held on Saturday, December 28. With his theme “The Historian 
as Teacher,” Mr. Ford spoke extemporaneously of problems and oppor- 
tunities in teaching, drawing on his long experience as an educator 
for illustration and anecdote. He stressed especially the responsibility 
of the historian to teach impartial evaluation of evidence. Those 
present regretted that no stenographer was at hand to record the 
remarks for publication in this journal. 

At a breakfast held on Sunday morning, December 29, there was 
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no prepared program, but the retiring national historian, George P. 
Hammond, acting as toastmaster, invited remarks from members and 
guests. James T. Shotwell, Solon J. Buck, Harold C. Deutsch, Dexter 
Perkins, Wesley M. Gewehr, and others joined in an informal discussion 
of the problems of archival management and historiography in the 
periods following the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. 

Five plenary business sessions were held, in addition to committee 
meetings and meetings of the National Council. As full minutes, with 
appendices, have been distributed in mimeographed form, no attempt 
is made here to record again all the discussions and decisions of those 
sessions. It was decided, among other things, to change the national 
initiation fee from $4.50 to $7.50, instead of the prewar rate of $6.00, 
to give each initiate a two-year instead of a one-year subscription to 
Tue Historian, and to increase the annual honorarium of the national 
secretary-treasurer from $250 to $500. Future business discussions, it 
was agreed, should be compressed to permit the delivery of scholarly 
papers at national meetings; the University of Chicago Press’s Manual 
of Style was adopted as standard form for THe Historian and any other 
Phi Alpha Theta publications. National officers elected were J. Linus 
Glanville (of Eta, Southern Methodist), president; C. Gregory Cramp- 
ton (of Alpha-Rho, Utah), vice-president; Donald B. Hoffman (of 
Kappa, Muhlenberg), secretary-treasurer; Earl 5. Pomeroy (of Zeta, 
Ohio State), historian; Dorsey D. Jones (of Alpha, Arkansas), councillor; 
and Oscar G. Darlington (of Alpha-Theta, Hofstra), councillor. Mem- 
bers of the editorial board of THe Historian elected were George P. 
Hammond (of Chi, California), John L. La Monte (of Gamma, Penn- 
sylvania), and George L. Anderson (of Alpha-Omicron, Kansas). 

A reception for members of Phi Alpha Theta was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker on the evening of December 26. On Sunday afternoon, 
December 29, members of Phi Alpha Theta joined members of the 
American Historical Association at a reception held at the College of 
the City of New York. E. S. P. 


Members of the National Advisory Committee of Phi Alpha Theta 
for 1947-49 were chosen in February. They are George P. Hammond, 
chairman, of the University of California (former editor of Tue His- 
TORIAN); Francis J. Bowman, of the University of Southern California 
(former national councillor); Harold C. Deutsch, of the University of 
Minnesota (former national president); Robert Fortenbaugh, of Gettys- 
burg College (former national councillor); and A. F. Zimmerman, of 
Colorado State College of Education at Greeley (former national presi- 
dent). 

The chapters have approved petitions for establishment of a new 
chapter at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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The Council of the Association of College Honor Societies met at 
Chicago on March 1 and 2. New officers chosen are Professor Lawrence 
R. Guild, of the University of Southern California (Phi Kappa Phi), 
president; Professor Marsh W. White, of Pennsylvania State College 
(Sigma Pi Sigma), vice-president; Dean Robert W. Bishop, of the 
University of Cincinnati (Omicron Delta Kappa), secretary-treasurer; 
and Dean Ray E. Glos, of Miami University (Phi Eta Sigma), assistant 
secretary. New members of the Association are Pi Tau Sigma (mechani- 
cal engineering), Eta Kappa Nu (electrical engineering), and Rho Chi 
(pharmacy). The representative of Phi Alpha Theta at the Council 
meeting was Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer. 


Beta: University of Pittsburgh 


Dominic de la Salandra is now on the faculty of the University of 
Dayton. 

James A. Kehl, recording secretary of the chapter, is teaching history 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology and at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven has recovered from his recent illness 
and has resumed his teaching duties at the Florida Military Academy. 

Professor John W. Oliver served as chairman of a sectional meeting 
of the History of Science Society in Boston on December go and 31, 1946. 

Professor Henry Steele Commager of Columbia University will be 
guest speaker at the spring dinner meeting, to be held on May 5. 


Zeta: Ohio State University 


Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger delivered the Walter Shepard lec- 
ture on January 17, with his topic “A Yardstick for Presidents.” He 
presented the results of a survey of the opinions of fifty-five scholars 
as to the relative stature of American presidents. On January 18, 
Professor Schlesinger was the guest of the history department at an 
informal luncheon. 


Kappa: Muhlenberg College 


During the fall term chapter meetings were confined largely to prep- 
aration for attendance at Foreign Policy Association meetings held in 
Philadelphia. The programs of the chapter meetings included round- 
table discussions of the Association’s topics, and the chapter sponsored 
and led the college group from Muhlenberg that attended the forums. 

At the first meeting of the spring term, a dinner meeting, held on 
February 18, Dr. Edgar B. Cale of the Political Science Group of the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, was the speaker. Dr. Cale 
discussed the ease with which Peron fitted his regime into the constitu- 
tional system of Argentina. 
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Lambda: Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) 


Miss Lulu McPherson died February 5, 1947. She had been in poor 
health for several years but was on duty when the final illness came. She 
was born and educated and for many years taught in Kansas. After 
teaching in the high school at Galena, she taught twelve years in the 
Pittsburg (Kansas) High School and fourteen years in the history 
department in the Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg. For 
the past nine years she was in charge of the college service and place- 
ment bureau. 

She held membership in Kappa Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
A. A. U. W., and Phi Alpha Theta, and was a former national historian 
of Phi Alpha Theta. She was sponsor for the student council for twelve 
years, secretary of the college alumni association, and secretary treasurer 
of Lambda Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta from its inception in 1930 
until a year before her death. 


Mu: Arkansas State Teachers College 


The Christmas program of Mu chapter featured Eliane Culioli, a 
student from the University of Aix-Marseille, who described French 
customs in observing the Christmas season. 

At another program Professor E. L. Higgins discussed thirty living 


historians, American and foreign, pointing out trends of thought and 
types of interpretation. 


Sigma: University of New Mexico 


Sheila Marie Wiley is stationed in Seoul, Korea, as a civilian 
employee in the Department of Education of the Military Government. 


Omega: Gettysburg College 


John R. Hoback, ’40, recently began his course at Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary, after two and a half years in the Counter Intelligence 
Corps. 

Wallace E. Fisher, ’40, is now pastor in Zelienople, Pennsylvania, 
and continuing his graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has found time also to do some substitute teaching in history there. 

John C. Villaume, '38, is Assistant Dean, Schools of Business, Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Alpha Alpha: Lehigh University 


John A. Kaufmann, a charter member of the chapter, is now regis- 
trar of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia and also 
instructor of English Bible in the Seminary. Among his duties are 
those of treasurer and editor of the bi-monthly bulletin. 
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Alpha Beta: College of Wooster 


Dr. Charles F. Whishart, president emeritus of the College of 
Wooster, was the speaker at the annual dinner of the chapter. Dr, 
Whishart spoke on “The Fifty Year Debate,” dealing with the slavery 


question in American history and particularly with the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. 


Alpha Delta: Marquette University 


New members were initiated on November 17, 1946. After the 
ceremonies a dinner was held at which John D. Ferguson, President 
and Editor of The Milwaukee Journal, spoke on his tour of occupied 
Germany. The annual Christmas party was held on December 22. On 
February 4, 1947, Father Robert Graham, S. J., contributing editor 
of America, spoke to the chapter on “The United Nations.” The lec 
ture served as an excellent contribution to the chapter’s theme for the 
year, which is contemporary history. 


Alpha Theta: Hofstra College 


The members of Alpha Theta chapter were hosts at the reception 
preceding the national convention in December at the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

Alpha Theta is presenting an historical sketch, “A Ride to Phila- 
delphia,” on radio station WGBB. 

Dean Beckwith of Hofstra College is a contributor to the forth- 
coming Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. Dan H. 
Goldstein, now in Australia, is writing a history of New Guinea. Oscar G. 
Darlington, Jesse Merritt, and Edmund Case are contributing editors of 
a symposium of a forthcoming history of Long Island. 


Alpha Kappa: University of Toledo 


Ruth Hawkins, a charter member of the chapter, is stationed in 
Stockholm in the Foreign Service of the United States. 


Alpha Sigma: Washington and Jefferson College 


Alpha Sigma chapter was installed on February 28, 1947. The 
installing officer was Professor Russell J. Ferguson of the University of 
Pittsburgh, faculty adviser of Beta chapter. He was assisted by members 
from Pittsburgh and from Waynesburg College. 








